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Alter cross, ot left, with symbols representing 
the four Evangelists, rendered in wire and em- 
b din C lit 9 white plostic disc 
(non-liturgicel). Baptismal shell. Pho 
Incense Boot, Holy Water Dish, Proces- 
sione! Cross, Monstrance Ring with 32-geuge 
silver inclusions 





Richard Aoliman Creates Liturgical Metal-Plastic Designs . ... 


and illustrates this new technique for you. 


This outstanding work, exhibited at the recent Cranbrook Academy Art Show, 
illustrates Richard Hoffman's fine understanding of the inherent possibilities of 
Castolite. The examples shown here and in previous articles of this series demon- 
strate the amazing versatility of liquid plastics. 


Castolite is a woter-clecer liquid casting plastic in @ series of moanuvols we demonstrate the 
used by artists and craftsmen, science ond in bosic principles of costing with Castolite and 
dustry. it con be poured easily into vorious illustrate various methods of producing a num 
types of molds, hardening at low temperctures ber of representative items. Write to us for the 
Among the qualities thot give this new medium illustrated step-by-step directions os explained 
special importance to all its users ore these by Richard Hoffman in oa special issue of THE 
: CASTOLITER. Please enclose 25¢ to cover moi! 
= Special Equipment Required and no pressure ing and handling costs. Write to The Castolite 
he very simplicity of the technique ossures re 
morkoble results even by those who hove never Company, Dept. A-55, Woodstock, Illinois 
worked with liquid plastics before 


Th h li n 
coy > Te, Be Setase Sone CASTOLITE INSTRUCTION MANUALS 


sowed, drilled, corved, turned, sonded, sand 
blasted or polished as easily as wood or soft of Special Interest to Craft Horizons Readers 
metols with either hond or power tools 





| 
Permanent. The most delicote objects ore held ad ay creates liturgical mes 
in ploce ond permonently preserved with all » . 
their fragile beouty—oir tight, undistorted, un Dorothy Thorne creates nature table 
changing. The glass-like casting won't soften occessories using native flowers, bril 
even when exposed to 250° F. for prolonged liant fall leaves, grasses and butterflies 
periods incorporating them in designs of un 


t ! tabl 
Color. Brilliont color effects con be produced — placemats reys, bowts — 
merely by mixing ao few drops of dye with 
liquid Castolite Nancy Hutchings creotes noture screens 
t 
Wet-Celer”’ Freshness. The color values of the and room dividers with embedments of 
embedments appecor to be “wet frequently seaweeds, shells, storfish, ferns, flowers 
enhancing their naturel qualities and other unusual objects 2 
t Mm ith 
Versatile. So it is, indeed. Exquisite jewelry is = Moke Tiles ond — 2 . 
Th . ke d c Seach Rend created of Castolite, ond truly distinctive novelty gies 
7° gee p. ne SF. ~ _ a — ro. ‘ x items. This outstanding plastic also serves the How to Use Castolite Liquid Plastics and 
> me Arte, joomfield = Hills, scmigen Cron sciences in biology, anatomy, electronics, nv Fiberglass 25¢ 


ok,” seys metelemith Hofimen, “the student is given . = oo 
9 clear energy. Patte ond model mokers cast ) ALL FIVE MANUALS FOR ONE DOLLAR 








gress wectas in a mena op | along lines thet interest prototypes for industry or moke minicture 
im most. This atmosphere is conducive to the develop- gloss” models for technical loboratories 
ment of new design quelities and techniques 
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THE COVER shows a sculptured 
adobe fireplace by Malcolm 
Brown of Taos, N.M., whom we 
Gre proud to present as CRAFT 
HORIZONS’ discovery on page 
30. The photograph was taken 
in Taos by eminent photogra- 
pher-writer John Collier, Jr., 
who watched Brown's develop- 
ment over a period of years, 
became his firm friend and 
happily brought him to the 
attention of your editors. 
Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1959, by Craft Horizons, 
Inc., trade-mark reg. applied 
for, 29 W. S3rd Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Phone: Circle 
7-0022. Aileen O. Webb, Presi- 
dent; Leslie Okin, Treasurer. 
Published in conjunction with the 
American Craftsmen’s Council. 
Price: 75 cents a single copy; 
four dollars a year. Second 
class postage paid at New York, 
N.Y. Printed in the United 
States of America. The com- 
plete contents of each issue of 
Craft Horizons is indexed in 
the Art Index, available in pub- 
lic libraries. Microfilm edition 
available to libraries and indi- 
viduals from University Micro- 
films, 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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PHOTO CREDITS: Page | pper leit, Warman of N.Y. Herald Tribune center, Conrad 
Brown: upper right, Bernard Liebman: lower right Ben Schnall: lower leit. Peter Julev. Page 
ll. Ezra Stoller. Page 12, upper right, Lucien Herve: all others Ezra Stoller. Page 14, upper, 
Panda. Page 15. right. Ezra Stoller. Page 16, upper leit, Moulin: lower leit, Sam Lambert 
ower right, Kidder Smith. Page 17, upper right, Peter Juley; lower right, Henry Holmes Smith 
Page 18. three upper leit, Ross Lowell; middle leit, Kidder Smith: upper right, J. Alex Lang 
ev: middle right. Vanguard. Page 19, middle right. Teigen: lower right, Barry Edmonds. Page 
20, upper leit, Hermann Hellrung; upper right, Kidder Smith; middle, J. A. Vrijhot. Page 21, 
supper. courtesy The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum: lett and center. Henrik Hultgren: lower 
right. Robert Sowers. Page 22, Felix Gilbert. Page 23, upver three, Raymond Badjou: center 
six. Conrad Brow ower two, Betty Willis. Page 24, Robert Sowers. Page 25. all Sowers but 

it, Julius Shulman, Page 33, portrait and chair, Robert Laurer. Page 34, Robert Laurer 
a %. Nos. 2. 4. 9. Robert Laurer Vos. 3, 11, William H. How'and. Page 38, middle. Dar 
W einer. Page 30. Rose Slivka. Page 40-41 process pictures. Mort Schreiber 
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Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, LETTERS 


Special Bronze, Nickel Silver 
Gold Filled & Sterling Find- Sirs: 
ings, Spun Copper Imagine my palpitating heart, filled with expectation as | mounted 
Dishes, Copper, the three-wheeled bicycle rickshaw peddled by the dark wirey man 
Brass, Pewter eo” 4 with the one long strand of hair by which he expected to be pulled 
ay up to heaven at the proper time. Even the sudden fiood of monsoon 
bd Qh Silver & Gold rain which literally drenched me (I forgot to take my constant com 
Sheet 4 P Solder & Fluxes panion, warder off of mad dogs, and crushing curious mobs—my 
Wire “eo umbrella) didn’t dampen by anticipation. What I was looking forward 
. to was the latest issue of crart HORIZONS’ (May/June issue). For 


Write for Free Price List : : 
two whole hours (I don’t think you have a more devoted reader! ) 


Supplied in gy” 


Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 

| poured over the thing, devouring everything—even the ads. It is a 
most exciting and depressing issue. | was transported nearly to 
T. B. Hagstoz & Son nirvana to read about my friend Karen Karnes, written about by the 
incomparable Dido Smith. I was fascinated to read about Stefan 
709 Sansom Street Knapp so penetratingly reported by La vie en Rose Slivka. Delighted 
Philedelphie 6, Pe. by the excellent critical account of stained glass by Bob Sowers. 
proud of your two-footed answer to that Art News editor. Now—why 
was it also a depressing issue? Simply because | see everyone madly 
at work and doing things—and what about me, just sitting here in 
THE “NILUS” exotic India. Yes, | suppose there are compensations, but I am dying 
to get some work done in enameling—lI've been away from it too 
, long—and this is just what I intend to do in Japan. I expect to be 
Jack - type folding loom there for six months at least, and if I don’t latch onto one of the 
available in five different enamel producers there and put in a few solid months of work, you 
‘ will witness one frustrated enamelist’s return to America. So thanks 
widths. for two transported dreamlike hours. If liquor wasn’t so damned ex 
pensive | would prolong the illusion for the rest of the evening 
Scotch is more than a dollar a slug—but at least you can get it here 
i In other towns—dry—you must pay $5 and get a foreigner’s permit 
° I have been muttering to myself lately that I must write to you 
Pa 4 q as A but it is even an effort to sit in this room under a raging fan, sweat 
Ask for free ing and swatting madly at the mosquitos devouring my bare legs. | 
catalogue. | a e | ox i e ‘cc tell you this to solicit sympathy naturally, but at the same time to 
~~ let you know that I am able to put up with it al]—miraculously 
: enough, even though in my occasional nightmares, your voice rings 
L'ISLETVILLE 13 QUE. forth with that devastating, unanswerable question you once put te 
me—“What do you wanna go to India for?” I came here to find out 

and will give you an answer as soon as | have one 














OPPI UNTRACHT 
Lucknow, India 


for jewelers An all-India Untracht issue is scheduled for 1959.—Ed 


silversmiths Si, 
I especially liked the article on niello (November/December 1958) 
it was not used more often today—niello 


and school workshops 


I had often wondered why 
has a boldness that is contemporary. A fresh and exhilarating thing 
s ® * can happen to an artist who reopens an old overgrown path in art 
professional quality tools & supplies The ee from constant partes =f in a crowded field is worth a 
great deal, with the artist alone enough to be himself without part of 
, his self unconsciously measuring his work against his fellow artists 
send for catalog #60—just off the press Besides, it is much more fun not to follow on the heels of countless 
others all doing the same thing in various ways 

You are right in assuming in your editorial that glass blowing can 
ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. be done by the studio artist. I tried it this summer—my electric kiln 
is my “glory hole.” However, real control of design will take practice 
15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y ind more practice to gain skill and an understanding of the strange 

ness of molten glass right on the verge of solidification 
I am happy that you have written about the work of the Sisters of 
In 1957 I visited this school and felt that 











Immaculate Heart College 
here was an exciting program, fresh, alive and daring. The leadership 
is something for everyone in the teaching field to ponder well. We 
could use more of it, but inspirational leadership is difficult to come 
by in a world with such a driving desire to conform to standards and 
styles—and above all to be contemporary no matter what. 

EDRIS ECKHARDT 

Cleveland 


irs 
Your editorial on “lost” arts in the last issue expressed the essence of 


creative thinking necessary for the growth and development of crafts 
men. Intelligent research plus contemporary thinking leads to vital 


1 0 4 0 M A D | S ©) N PN V E . artistic contributions. | do platinum inlay work, and thought I was a 


lost soul, isolated in my interests. I hope you continue to cover fields 


C @) R : 7 9 S ' R E E 7 of expression beyond the scope of the more common crafts. To us 


away from the cultural centers and the museums, each copy is an 


NEW YORK 21 a eLWOOD 8. AVERIL 


Missoula, Montana 
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Bring faite arts into your own wme 
~ cL 


Eo 
Fnie r 


yn fd 


ny one of these va ua eC works- 


he beautiful volumes pictured above are recent selections offered 


to members of THE SeveN Arts Book Socirty at prices far below YO? UP TO 
retail. Each is beautifully bound and printed, authoritative in its field $20 oo 
% . 


As an introduction to membership in the Society, we urge you to take 
your choice of these outstanding books for only $5.00, a fraction of 
their value. As a member you will receive each monthly issue of the 


beautifully illustrated Seven Arts News, containing a review of the WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


forthcoming selection and a list of the many fine books available to 


members all at special low membership prices SEVEN ARTS 


Now you can fill your home with the finest books on the arts, volumes 


which are certain to hold a prominent place in your library and be a BOOK SOCIETY 
source of pride and enjoyment to you and your family 











THE MOVIES. By Richard Griffith and Arthur Mayer portraits of the humble people he loved. Brilliant The Seven Arts Book Society, Inc. 
peration with the Museum of Modern Art ommentary on each of the plates and analysis 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y 
456 pages, over 1500 photographs, 9” x 12”. A of Van Gogh's special vision of realit Please e 
ease enroll me as a member and 
and >, pictorial yo: > ng Published at $15.00 send me, for only $5.00 (plus postage 
ps gre die Mf today’s mo handling), the set or book I 
9 f BRUEGHEL. Edited and with an introduction b and handling), the set or box ave 
eee Sot ween a Se 5 Gustav Gluck. 82 plates in full color, 143 pages, indicated by encircling the appropriate 
MASTERS oF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By John 1142” x 14”. Peter Brueghel the Elder was one of number at the right. I am to receive 
’ ( 230 pages, 912”x 1234”, the greatest and most original artists of all time Free the monthly Seven Arts News. I 
B bliography ‘indexes A In this superb volume, the laughter and sorrow agree to buy as few as 4 additional books 
tions of the finest { man. his simple pleasures and sublime beliefs from the more than 100 titles offered 
re than 60 of the . i be P f 4 Pre oe ¢ tail during the course of a year. | may resign 
; Sullivan, Wright a Nel" — — in Publish yy 00 without any obligation after buying my 
Le Corbusier, Vi *r Rohe and more than 60 e ruegnel’s originals ublished at $20. fourth book 
thers Published at $15.00 THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edited Note: Save the cost of postage ond 
MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited. with an In- and with an introduction by Edward MacCurdy handling of your introductory offer by 
troduction by Beaumont and Nancy Newhall. 192 In two volumes. A magnificent record of the re enclosing check or money order 
ages, 934” x 111 ore than 150 Black-and flections of Leonardo: in philosophy, science, art 
white ghomeseee ‘indivi vidual biographies, tech invention, in Life itself, the first manifestations 1 a. a £ #& 7 
nical data and index. The work of the foremost of the speculative mind of Modern Man 
masters of the camera is here presented for the Published at $10.00 


first time in a single volume. Published at $12.50 TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. 50 superb color plates, 150 Nome 


VAN GOGH. Text by Meyer Shapiro. 50 full-page pages, text by Douglas Cooper. Here in all its 
reproductions in color, 20 monochrome illustra color and excitement is the life of Count Henri 7 
tions, 132 pages, 934” x 13”. An unmatched de Toulouse-Lautrec. With fantastic skill and a Street 
gallery of Van Gogh's greatest paintings: haunt- passion for frankness and truth, he set down for 


ng self-portraits, restiess fields and landscapes, lt time the excitement of Montmartre Cit icte 
° Published at $15.00 City sate 
89-3 


_» DON'T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY... MAIL TODAY! 



































SILK—WOOL—RAYON 

LINEN—COTTON 

NOVELTY YARNS 

o 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 

Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boll-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 Ib. tubes 

2/20 Worsted on 2 ot. tubes — 36 colors 

We have o complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 











TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 
Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 
Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 


Ornaments, Kilns & enameling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 





ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN. 














LINEN FROM NORTH IRELAND 


\ now available at 


))))> THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


20 1, 20 2—in 8 beautiful colors specially selected to compli- 


ment the finest china 


40/2, 20 2, 10/1—natural, and 40/2, 1% lea bleached. 


RUG WOOL (240 yds. Ib.) $2.50 Ib. 
Send 25¢ for samples 


545 Sutter Street, Dept. 3, San Francisco, Calif. 
EMI-PRECIOUS GEMS — EXOTIC MATERIALS, 


aie t Chalcedony scorabs. Hand carved, blue-grey $1.35 ec 
e idols from Teotihvacen. Masks and heads, crude, 
authentic, no two olike. 1" to 2”. $3 ec 


Elephant ivory. Asstd. chunks, rods, pieces, ‘4-lb. $1.75 
Dried seahorses. Beautiful & droll, 1'/2"' to 3’, 3 for $1.00 


Sau ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY { 








eee NEWS FOR TEACHERS!! Superb gemstones on cor 
gument. Only $1 ea. See details inside back cover 


Gem caging kit. 2 pre. pliers. rough gems, silver wire, chair 
findings. directions, complete $5. See inside back cov 


2314 Gieck star sapphires. Genuine precious gems. Mysterious beautiful « 
%” long. Startling bargain. $12.50 ea 


We poy postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost 
Treasure package. 1.50 axed rough olortul, crystalline gems. 4%” to %&* only $1 
I’recious woods, blocks labs, Cong - 1 macassar ex amarinth; lignum vitae 


coco bolo, Koromundel; tropical roe > ibe. af ol 


Send 25¢ for world’s most fascinating catalog 
~ Order tedayl Your money beck i not highly delighted 


SAM KRAMER Dept. 39 W. Geb Street 
see 
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CALENDAR 


Alabama 
university. Through March 15. National Ceramic Exhibition, 6th 
Miami Annual, (Smithsonian) at Univ. of Alabama 
Arizona 
rucson. Jan. 12-Feb. 15, Crafts "59 at Tucson Art Center 
California 
PASADENA. Through Jan. 27. Ceramic sculpture by Peter Voulkos at 
Pasadena Art Museum 
westwoop vitiace. Jan. 20-Feb. 21. Southern California Designer 
Craftsmen members show at Contempo 
Delaware 
newark. Through Feb. 8 National Ceramic Exhibition, 6th Miam 
Annual, (Smithsonian) at Univ. of Delaware 
District of Columbia 
wasuincton. Through Feb. 1. British Artist-Craftsmen at Smithsonian 
Institution, National Collection of Fine Arts 
Through Feb. 28. Contemporary Finnish Rugs (Smithsonian) at Na 
tional Housing Center 
Illinois 
cnrcaco. Through Feb Swedish Textiles Today (Smithsonian) at 
Art Institute of Chicago 
Massachusetts 
Boston. Jan. 5-24. The Incarnation In Art at the Botolph Center 
Minnesota 
winveapous, Feb. 22-March 15. Swedish Textiles Today (Smith 
sonian) at Walker Art Center 
Nebraska 
omana. Feb. 17-Varch 31. MDC Exhibition at Josivn Art Museum 
New Hampshire 
wancuester. At the Currier Gallery of Art 

Feb. 15-March 15. British Artist-Craftsmen (Smithsonian) 

Feb. 25-March 29. New Hampshire Craft Guild '59 Exhibition 
New Jersey 
Newark. Through Jan. 11. Early Furniture Made in New Jersey 1690 
1870 at the Newark Museum 
New York 
ALBANY. Feb. 27-March 22. York State Designer-Craftsmen °59 at 
Albany Institute of History and Art 
BROOKLYN. Jan. 27-Warch 15. Elias Pelletreau, silversmith, at Brooklyn 
Museum. 
ceneseo. Feb. 1-28. Designed In Holland (Smithsonian) at State Univ 
Teachers College 
New york crry. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 

Through Feb. 15. Wharton Esherick Retrospective 

Feb. 27-May 24. Contemporary French Tapestries 
Through Jan. 30. Gems of Pre-Inca Peruvian Textiles ; 
Gallery 
Jan. 21-Feb. 4. Furniture by Hans Wegner at Georg Jensen 
Jan. 23-March 8. Ceramic International Exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
Through Feb. 8 
tive Art 
Through Feb. 23. 20th Century Design at the Museum of Modern Art 


Feb. 23-March 6. Craftsmanship: Ceilings—-Form and Texture, at the 


Primitive Sculpture In Metal at the Museum of Primi 


Architectural League 
osweco. Feb. 1-22. Nylon Rug Designs (Smithsonian) at State Univ 
of New York Teachers College 
Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA. At the Philadelphia Art Alliance 

Jan. 2-25. Jewelry and Silver by Shirley Carpenter 

Jan. 9-25, Architecture by Antoni Gaudi. 
Through March 31. European Glass Design (Smithsonian) at Com 
mercial Museum 
South Carolina 
cotuMsBtia. Through Feb. 15. Fulbright Designers (Smithsonian) at 
Columbia Museum of Art. 
Canada 
wontREAL. Feb. 12-April. Canadian Ceramics 1959 at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. Feb. 22-March 15. Twelve Scandinavian De 


signers (Smithsonian) at Univ. of Manitoba 





WHERE TO SHOW 


INTERNATIONAL 

Since our original the SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
CERAMIC SHOW at Ostend in June 1959, the U.S. Information Agency 
has requested the American Craftsmen’s Council to act as agent and 


the 


announcement of 


clearinghouse for U.S. participation in exhibition. Originally, 
interested ceramists were to have shipped their entries directly to 
invitation only. From the many 
top the ACC 
invitational list of approximately 60. Each will be asked for three 


Frans Wildenhain, J. Sheldon Carey 


Ostend; the show now will be by 


hundreds of potters in the country, has prepared an 


and from these the jury 


Meyri 


pieces, 


and Rogers—will select those to be sent abroad 


NATIONAL 

14TH DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EXHIBITION at Wichita Art 
Apr. 11-May 20. Jury. Entry fee $3. Work 
For information write Mrs. Maude Schollenberger, 
Association, 40] N Ave., Wichita, Kan. 


Assn. 
due 


The 


Galleries, Prizes. 
March 2-14 
Wichita Art 


Belmont 


REGIONAL 

MIDWEST DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN EXHIBITION, co-sponsored by the Joslyn 
Art Museum and MDC, at Joslyn Art Museum Feb. 17-March 31 
Craftsmen from Mich., Ohio, Ind., IL, Wis., Minn., lowa, Mo., Okla., 
Kans., Nebr., Colo., Wyo. N. Dak., S. Dak. and Mont. as well as 
members of MDC not residents of these states eligible. Jury. Pur 
chase prizes. Entry fee $3. All craft media. Entries due Jan. 12. Write 
MDC Exhibition, Art Museum, 2218 Dodge Street, Omaha 2, 
Nebr 


Joslyn 


1959 NEW HAMPSHIRE CRAFT GUILD EXHIBITION at Currier Gallery of 
Art, Manchester, N.H., Feb. 25-March 29. Open to all active members 
of the League in all craft media. Pieces will be selected from this 
showing at the 1959 Boston Arts Festival. 
Worcester Art Museum; John Hatch, art 
dept.. University of N.H., and John Carter, Nashua architect. Entry 
fee $1.50. Closing date Jan. 28 
from Nancy The 
N.H 


exhibition for Jurors: 


Louise Dresser, curator, 


forms and information obtain 


N.H. Arts 


Entry 


ible Craigie, League of and Crafts, 


Lone ord, 


NORTHWEST CRAFTSMEN’S SEVENTH ANNUAL, open to craftsmen of 
Wash., Ore., Mont., Ida., British Columbia and Alaska, will be held 
at the Henry Gallery, March 8-Apr. 8. Separate select 
entries for exhibit and award prizes in four classes: Class |, ceramic 
Class Il, 
Class IV, mosaics, 


juries will 


objects in earthenware, stoneware, porcelains; jewelry, 


metalwork, enamels; Class III], handwoven textiles; 
wooden containers and tableware, lamps, printed fabrics, decorated 
fabrics, dolls and bookbinding work 
Feb. 6, work Feb. 7. Write Gallery, 


University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


leatherwork, toys, Local due 


out-of-town due by Henry 


MASSACHUSETTS CRAFTS OF TODAY, 
the Addison 
Massachusetts. teachers 
for the 1959 Boston 
tion. Awards 
Massachusetts 
$2. Work 


from the 


a juried exhibition to be held at 
Art, Apr. 4-May 3. Residents of 
students eligible. Massachusetts 
Arts Festival will be selected from this exhibi 
the 
non-members, 


Gallery of American 


and crafts 


and purchase Fee: members of 
Association of Handcraft Groups, $1; 
March 12. Additional 


Addison Gallery, Andover, Mass 


museum prize. 


due information may be obtained 


AND CIRCULATION 
as amended by the Acts of 

1933 and J States Code Section 233) of 
HORIZONS, published \ e ‘ N y for October 1 


managing editor and 


MANAGEMENT 


STATEMENT OF rH OWNERSHIP 
t 1912 


required b he Act of Cong 
Marct 
CRAFT 


Strd Street 
eet, New York 19, N 
York 19, N. Y. 2. The 
and address must be stated and also im 
4 stockholders holding 
If not corporation, the 


e given 


i Street 


whing or 
rwned by a names 
If owned by a partnership or 
of each individual member 
New York 19, N. Y 
53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y A 
. President; Kenneth Chorley, Vice 
Vail Andress, Secretary, all of 29 
known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
1 pereent or more of total 
(If there are so state.) 
the stockholder 
or in any 


ess, as well as that 
29 West 53rd Street 


amount of 
None. 4 
holder ap 


none, 
or security 
as trustee other fiduciary relation 
is acting; also the 
and belief as to 


for whom such trustee 
affant’s full knowledge 
ch stockholde 


mpany 


rs and security holders wh 
hold stock and securities 
Okin, Signature of Busi 
before me this 30th day of September 
M ommission expires March 30, 1960 


as trustees, 


s bona fide owner. Leslie 
subscribed 


Put 


GRANT’S IS TRULY THE 


WEAVER’S PARADIS 





“All Purpose” 





ELECTRIC WINDER 





Wonderful how it winds bobbins 
quills, spools, tubes or cones to 
3” in diameter and 10°’ in length 
Adjusts for different lengths and 
has a rheostat speed control 
Precision built of metal with a 





hardwood base 








C} (oe 


1/15 h.p. motor $935° 
1/10 hip. Heavy puty #325° 











“ADD-A-WARP” CLIP SPOOL 


helps you correct mistakes and 
adds additional threads. Wind 
yarn on the spool, clip to bottom 
back cross bar, and add missed 
or selvage threads. Used in 
number they make a “second” 
warp beam $] 35 
each 


= 


=< 


an —s tor? 590 





= 
Special YARN PACKS 
1959 “GIFT PACK” 


a variety of ‘deluxe novelty” yarns 


5 ns9 75 10 we? 1275 


1959 “SCOTCH PACK” 


an interesting assortment of 
quality yarrs 


s vs 239> 10 1s 9695 











GRANT'S 
YARDAGE COUNTER 


is simple, accurate and fast. Easy 
to thread it operates in either 
direction from any position 
Accurately measures fractions and 
full yards up to 999, winding most 
yarns up to 300 yards per minute 
Especially adapted for measuring 
sectional warping lengths 


$1575 








LOOMS AND ACCESSORIES 


POPULAR LOOMS STOCKED FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


¢ LOOM BENCHES ¢ SWIFTS 
e WARPING FRAMES 


e “SWIVEL TYPE’ 
SPOOL RACKS 


TENSION BOXES 
SECTIONAL STRIPS 


ELECTRIC AND 
HAND WINDERS 


YARDAGE COUNTERS 


e “ADD-A-WARP” 
CLIP SPOOLS 


REEDS © HEDDLES © SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES ¢ BOBBINS 
HAND WEAVING BOOKS, ETC 


STAPLE YARNS STOCKED 





PLUS VARIETY OF NOVELTIES 


All Orders Filled & Shipped Promptly 


Send for our Free Illustrated Catalog and Free Yarn Samples 


—= 


SUPPLY CO. 


Most complete service for handweavers in the U.S.A 


3186 W. Pico Blvd. 


Los Angeles 19, Calif. 








oon COUNTERCUES 


par tattrwe Sculptured, stylized birds by 
metais g Frank Doolittle. Left 


architecture 

Ipture 
oaieaie size, $12.75 for 12%”; walnut 
pe g heron $13.25 for 13%” size, $11.25 
for 10”. American House, 32 East 


MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS and Tuition Grants 52 Street. New York. N¥ 


1959-60 scholastic year. Applications received until March 1. Individual studio 
spoce. Art library. Galleries featuring changing exhibits. Day and resident 
students. Degrees offered: B.F.A.. M.F.A., and M.Arch 


Burlap clutter bag stitched with 
e RA N B RO O K bright felt strips for adding gai 
ety to your shopping chores 


A Cc A D E M Y Oo F A R T $2.50 At Hathore House, 542 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan Third Ave. N.Y4 


to right 
mahogany thrush $10.75 for 914 





CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING «: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Caftsmen, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two-year A.A.S. and 
four-year B.F.A. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY From Peru, fantastic Andean ski 


Plyn th . 8 N. Y mask, all wool, hand spun and 


knitted. Wear it on the ski lift 


going up; roll it back to a cap 











coming down. $7.95. At Pinata 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 2%00 °° 9 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training w'th diploma 
course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catalog. B.F.A. and 
85S. in Ed degrees granted by Tufts University 


© JEWELRY 

@ GRAPHIC ARTS 
@ SILVERSMITHING 
e CERAMICS 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 
Head of School 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS Salad tools carved in Haiti of 


Taverneau wood, hand rubbed 





and oiled to a tawny, teak-like 
finish. $3.50. J. L. Hudson, De 


Thirtieth Annual Sessions 
troit, Michigan 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


SPRING SESSION: March 16, 1959 to June 20, 1959 
Wishbone mobile earrings by Bob 
Continuous instruction in Hond Weaving, Pottery, Metalcrafts, and a and Esta Blood Wishhone in 
number of Related Crafts 


{ 


sterling silver with mobile o 
During this period, a student may enter at any time and register for - . 
long or short courses ebony Please specify whether 
you want screw or pierced-ear 


types. $10. At Artshop, Munson 
Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica 
New York 


Watch Spring unfold in the mountains and combine a vacation with 
excellent craft training 


THE REGISTRAR will send full information 
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Special Introductory Membership Offer 


ANY BOOK FREE 


when you buy any two! 


You get three for the price of two... and you 
choose any free book you want. With your 
membership, you agree to purchase only 4 addi- 
tional selections during the coming 12 months. 





CERAMICS 
jor the ertiet porter 


: 


"Tele. 


POTTER’ 


ARTS avo CRAFTS BOOK CLUB 


invites you to start your Charter Membership with any of these distinguished books 


Here are the most factual and authoritative books on books to its members at the lowest possible cost. Now 
the arts and crafts—offering thorough instructions you can build an excellent reference library of hard-to- 
and fascinating details on ceramics, weaving, sculpture, find books, a collection you will consult and treasure 
enameling, wood-carving, painting, drawing, etc. The for years. 
Arts and Crafts Book Club was formed to bring these 


] F MATERIALS 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB Ano TecoMiaues os aph Mone Coven 
380 Great Neck Road mpera, mural painting, watercolo c. 72 
Dept. CH-11, Great Neck, N. Y. pages. Pub. at $6.75 Members’ 

Please enroll me as a Charter member of [] THE PAINTER’S CRAFT. By Ralph Mayer 
THE ARTS & CRAFTS BOOK CLUB. Send Guide to pigments, carriers, grounds, materials 
me the books I have checked and my FREE a ee eee ee oa 3 
BOOK. Forthcoming selections and alter- 

nates will be described to me in a monthly a FOLK ART. By Eller 


Th y| jecorative patterns used by 


advance Bulletin and I may decline any book item Shaken mal deel tenee 

by simply returning the printed form always supplement the clear. instructions. 7 

provided. I agree to buy as few as four selec- Pub. at $6.95 Members’ 

tions (or alternates) at the reduced Mem- ] MOSAICS: HOBBY AND ART 

bers’ Price during the next twelve months, Hendrickson. Step-by-step instructions 

P aw reni - ‘ > eo — = »s, 104 illus., 111 pgs., 6%” = 9%” ’ub 

and I may resign at any time thereafter. 4 Members’ Price $2.95 

MY FREE BOOK IS ] ENAMELING ON METAL. By Opi Uncrach: 

NAME advanced study with step-by-ster 
7%” x 10%”. Pub. at $7.50 

ADDRESS Members’ Price $5.95 

CITY CERAMICS FOR THE ARTIST POTTER. fy 


ZONE STATE -. H. Norton. 466 illas., plus charts, diagrams 
ete. 74” = 10%”. Pub. at $7.50 


-) ENCLOSED $ —) BILL MY ACCOUNT Members’ Price $5.95 


) BRIDGMAN’S COMPLETE GUIDE TO DRAW. 
ING FROM LIFE. By George Bridgman. Con 
structive anatomy of the body, over 1,000 illus 
360 pgs., 8%” x 11%”. Pub. at $12.00 

Members’ Price $6.95 


CERAMICS AND HOW TO DECORATE 
THEM. By Joan B. Priolo. Details, descriptions 
and lustration 32 color plates. 160 black and 
white lus. 84%” x 11”. Pub. at $5.95 


Members’ Price $4.95 
] JEWELRY AND ENAMELING, 2nd Ed. By 


Greta Pack Revised, enlarged, self-instructing 
guide on making and enameling jewelry 14 
photos, 6” x 8%”. Pub. at $4.95 

Members’ Price $3.95 


J A BOOK OF POTTERY. By Henry Varnum 
r. America’s foremost ceramic artist presents 
philosophy, methods and cherished tech 
100 bil and white ! 4 full color 
s «10% Pub 


Price $6.25 


] COPPERCRAFT & SILVER MADE AT HOME 
By Karl Robert Kramer & Norma Kramer. Actual 
procedures given are simple and precise, describ 
ng 500 step-by-step illus.. with fresh ideas for 

mir own work, 7%” «x 10%”. Pub. at $7.50 

Members’ Price $5.95 
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UPROAR OVER NEW YORK’S SCHOOL ART 


Ot significance for artists and architects everywhere was the 
years end battle royal that blew up in New York City when its 
controller Lawrence Gerosa charged the Board of Education 
with “waste and extravagance” and “lavish embellishments” in 
the city s $500 million, 300-school, post-war building program. 

Che Board answered Gerosa that the total cost of the art work 
nstalled in the new schools represents an expenditure of less 
than one cent in $10 (compared to the allotment the federal 
government permits of one dollar in ten). For this the Board of 
Education got more than 30 items of sculpture, ranging from 
1 15 x 30-foot sand-cast abstraction on the exterior wall of a 
high school in Brooklyn to a bronze bust of Thomas Edison for 
a high school in Queens; more than 30 murals, mostly of 
ceramic tile of the standard Venetian tesserae, ranging in size 
from small panels hung over doorways to one 65 feet long and 
22 feet high: plus a couple of stained glass windows. 

So much for quantity; was the Board getting its money's 
worth in quality? The answer was a qualified yes, depending on 
what in general architectural art is supposed to do for the 
=¢ hool child. 

In the first place, any design-conscious taxpayer who gives 
two hoots about the welfare of children is easily convinced of 
the importance of brightening up the city child’s environment 
“Our schools must not be mistaken for factories, prisons or 
warehouses for automobile parts,” in the words of the president 
of the New York chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, L. Bancel LaFarge. who thinks that “children from 
drab surroundings should find in school a first peep view of a 
richer life.” 

A case in point is an exterior brick wall at P.S. 34 in the slum 
heart of Manhattan’s dismal and dirty lower east side. Ordinary 
brick was originally specified for this wall but the architects, 
Harrison & Abramovitz, so “strongly urged” washable blue 
glazed brick the school officials approved it over the objections 
of the Board of Estimate. Max Abramovitz, in one of the most 
poignantly pointed rebuttals to the whole slough of name calling 
and politics over the school construction issue, said his firm 
“pleaded” for the color, as “the school is set in a drearv 
neighborhood and everything in the area contributes to a 
youngster’s not wanting to go to school.” 

Agreeing. Michael Radoslovich, the Board’s own chief 
architect said that, not only does a bright and cheerful school 
“inspire the children, engendering in them a sense of 
ownership and pride.” but in any rundown part of the city 
such a school is a benefit to, and an influence upon. the whole 


neighborhood, raising real estate values around it and often 


stimulating building owners in its vicinity to improve properties 

“The attempt to buck today’s tide of standardization and 
mechanization is apparently the Board of Education's greatest 
sin,” cried New York Herald Tribune art columnist Emily 
Genauer, good and mad at Gerosa for his inconceivable 
blindness to the special needs of school children. “In a time 
when material forces and scientific advances are daily reducing 
the individual's significance, it is. according to Gerosa, 
unpardonable to bring into the schools works of art, although 
art is the most potent of all affirmations of the essence of man 
as an individual. In this city scourged by juvenile gangs formed 
among school children who, since they have no belief in 
themselves or in higher values, yearn above all else to conform, 
it is held wasteful to surround them in their schools with 
tangible evidence of the heights to which the human spirit 
can aspire.” 

Hypersensitive to public reaction to the art its architects 
select (and a Municipal Art Commission chosen by the mayor 
OKs), the Board has carefully ranged the entire artistic scale 
from arch-conservative realism to, if not the most avant garde, 
at least non-representative abstraction. In sticking its neck out 
on this latter score, the Board must be commended. For sticking 
its neck out is just what the Board of Education (and the Art 
Commission) has done, admits Radoslovich, a champion of 
modern art for modern architecture, who gives an inkling of the 
Board’s delicate position in gaining public acceptance for its 
commissions when he says it is “unfortunate that. whereas 
modern architecture is understood, modern art is not so 
widely appreciated.” 

At its best New York's architectural school art puts the 
child in daily association with good contemporary design, tasteful 
decoration, even true art. At its worst it does just the opposite. 

In spite of the difficulty a lot of us in the arts have in under- 
standing how it ever let a commission get by it like a nearly 
completed 65-foot-long mosaic mural of gowned figures 

see lower left), a sufficient number of its recent decisions 
regarding architectural art have been sound enough to deserve 
the support of all of us. School boards and budget directors 
all over the U. S. will be watching New York’s board for 

any sign of backstepping on this issue. 

Art in New York schools has a distinguished tradition, as 
Board of Education president Charles H. Silver said recently, 
referring to a local champion of another day: “Governor 
Al Smith understood that education should be placed in the 
most attractive setting possible and that a mural on the wall is 
as much an educational device as a textbook.” 

CONRAD BROWN 





ART IN ARCHITECTURE 1959 


by ADA 


LOUISE 


HUXTABLE 


The subject of this issue—the use of the arts 
and crafts with architecture—is a topic on 
which there is general agreement: everyone 
is for it. At the same time, there is no subject 
that has been the source of more disagree- 
ment, or more prolonged and bitter discord; 
for controversy and confusion as to how 


they shall serve each other has split the arts 


wide apart, even as the optimistic talk of 


“integration” proceeds. 

The essential participants—artists, crafts- 
men and architects—suffering from increas- 
ing mutual mistrust, are barely speaking. 

If they are not speaking, at least they 
are not talking nonsense, which is what 
most of the high-flown pronouncements of 
the critics, scholars and historians turn 
out to be. The ideal of “integration,” un- 
fortunately, sounds far better than it is. 
It implies the successful fusion of archi- 
tecture, the arts and the crafts into a har- 
monious, homogeneous whole, as we have 
known it in the past. Its objectives are 
unimpeachable and its moral tone is lofty, 
but it is full of fallacies for our day. In 


pursuing this false ideal, with our eye 





Representing a family, sculpture by Isamu Noguchi excellently interprets the idea of juxtaposition in relation to contemporary architecture: 


the new Connecticut General Life Insurance Company building behind it is near Hartford. Facing page 
1929 Barcelona Pavilion, “which by 


Vies van der Rohe’s now-classic 


calculated contrast 


the smooth architectonic elements of marble and glass doubly beautiful.” 


firmly on earlier achievements, we are 
rushing blindly down a dead-end street 

denying the elementary truth that the 20th 
all of the arts has 


century revolution in 


affected not only their content and form 
but their traditional relationship to each 
well 


current attitudes and cease trying to bend 


other as Until we re-examine our 


today’s arts to artificial, outmoded dicta, 


we will have negative results. (The roster 
of well-intentioned, misguided failures is 


already an impressive one.) For our un 


questioning dedication to the principle of 


integration has confused the issue, an- 
tagonized the practitioners of all the arts 
successful collabo- 


that 


involved, and delayed 


ration with an effectiveness could 
scarcely be equalled by ‘deliberate sabo 
tage 

The 
path of integration are 
facts 


blocks in the 


obvious, 


serious stumbling 
certain 
unaccountably unrecog- 


role of the 


the destruction ot tra 


historical 


nized or ignored: the indus- 


trial revolution in 


dition in art and life and the subsequent 


development of a new society with new 


inevitable rise of a re- 


kind of 


standards; the 


studied. radical architecture 


stripped of conventional ornament and 


color, exploiting new technological dis 


coveries for new needs, based on a phil 
osophy of “functional” austerity; the re 


sultant divorce of the other arts from 


architecture; the free and independent 


growth of all other art forms along sub 


jective, personal lines. This independent 


development has led, quite logically, to 


the present status of the arts and crafts 


as separate, self-sufficient entities, and if 


they are now highly individualistic and 


strongly resistant to “cooperative” pro- 


duction, this is not—as current opinion 


would have it—a situation to be deplored 


It is, rather, characteristic of our time. a 


fully 


preciated, offering unprecedented oppor 


condition to be exploited and ap- 


tunities for an entirely new kind of col- 
laborative achievement. The arts today 
independent, autonomous, un-integrated 
are prepared to serve and complement 
each other in a very special way. 

The basis of this relationship is appo 
Architecturally, it 


sition, not integration 


means enrichment by juxtaposition, com 


skillful, 


perceptive use of the right kind of paint- 


pletion by contrast. It is the 


with 


George Kolbe statue in the court of 


the soft contours of the human form, made 


ing. the suitable piece of sculpture, the cor 


rect craft, to enhance and enlarge the 


sensuous appeal of 2 competent work of 
architecture in such a way that the build 


ing is greater than it would have been 


without it. It emphasizes strong counter 


point rather than close harmony; al 


though it serves no structural or narrowly 


functional purpose its use goes beyond 


mere elaboration or decoration to pro 


vide sharp, judicious and extremely mean 
accent to the strict 


ingful simplicity of 


architectural forms 


It is not difficult to see how this differs 


contemporary 


practice of the past. In older 


find 


genuine integration: there are the sculp 


from the 


monuments, we many examples of 


tured caryatid figures that serve as load 


bearing columns for Greek temples; the 


exquisitely carved portals and vaulting 


of medieval cathedrals that are also prac 
tical engineering elements; or, to cite an 


even more extreme example, the ornate 


and intricate sculpture that forms the 


total structure of certain elaborate Indian 
temples. 

In such cases, architecture and sculpture 
structure and decoration 


were unified as 





Upper left fiexander Calder motile at 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris 

Upper right: Isamu Noguchi’s garden 
sculpture for the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance building in a suburb of Hartiord 
Right: Sculpture, 12 feet high, by Richard 
Lippold, is suspended over the lobby pool of 


Chicago's new Inland Steel building at 
wor Wunroe Street. desiened by Skidmore 
Owin and Merrill. It consists of pol $ 
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red ename and stain 
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to produce a major, integrated work of 


art. Less directly structural, but also in- 


separable from the architecture. are the 


mosaic walls of Byzantine churches, the 


magnificent opening up of interior space 
by Renaissance frescoes, and the further 
extension of that space by the audacious 


wall paintings of the Mannerist and Ba- 


roque artists 


As long as classic tradition in archite 


ture and the figurative ideal in art per- 


sisted. and as long as these traditions 


served the real needs of society, the situ 
ation remained unchanged. Eventually, as 
the authentic grandeur of Renaissance. 
Baroque and rococo masterpieces deteri- 
fussy and sentimental orna- 


orated into 


mentation as elaborately meaningless as 
a Victorian parlor. 
dificult to make 


these buildings serve the requirements of 


the accumulations of 
it became increasingly 
the new industrial age 

Revolt was inevitable. It came. not only 
as a protest against a devitalized art, but 
as a necessary adjustment to the new wav 
of life 


vances—the 


In architecture, technological ad- 


use of iron, steel and rein- 


forced concrete—made the old masonry 


and needs 
kind of de- 
released from architecture. 


All of the re- 


excitement 


orders a sham: new materials 


dictated a 


Painting 


fundamental. new 
sign 
pursued its own objectives 
lated 

of the 


selves of the vestigial and the reminiscent 


arts and crafts, in the 


new experiments stripped them- 


to arrive at the underlying functions and 


that are foundation of artistic 
The 


of a whole new 


Archites ture. 


forms 


expression. result was the discovery 


vision of the world 
once divorced and inde 
heady 


it he 


pendent, found its new freedom 


Reduc ed to 


came, in terms of the new 


minimum essentials, 


abstract vision. 
self-sufficient. possessing all the necessary 


elements—line. form. volume, color, tex- 


ture, that make up a complete 
work of art. By the 


bevond its 


contrast 
conscious exclusion 


of any enrichment own care 
fully calculated structure, space and sur 
face, it was undeniably limited, but within 
limitations it 


these self-imposed 


had 
beauty. 
Although this cool, understated, frankly 


severe. 


created an astonishingly effective 


technological, predominantly abstract arch- 
itecture spread slowly in the first half of 
transforming the 


the century, it is today 


face of the world. The now-famous dictum 
of one of its Ludwig 


Mies van der Rohe, that “less is more” has 


greatest pioneers, 
become the motto of a whole generation of 
practicing designers. Faced with one or two 
masterpieces in a sea of structural sterility, 
the question arises of whether “less is 
more” is quite enough. In the case of Mies’ 


work. it 18. His jewel-like prec ision of pro- 


portion and structure and subtly sensuous 
use of materials makes other buildings, 
that have not been reduced to sensitively 
studied minimum elements look gaudy and 
overdone. Mies’ Seagram building, for ex- 
ample, has the same effect on most of New 
York’s construction as a soigné woman in 
a room of over-dressed frumps. The popu 
larity of commercial imitations of his stvle 
is undoubtedly based on the fact that less 
is considerably cheaper, too. But not every 
architect is a Mies (as Frank Lloyd Wright 
would promptly testify). And even Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock, the eminent critic and 
historian and great admirer of Mies who, 
with Philip Johnson, defined this stripped- 
down architecture as the International 
Style, has remarked of the Seagram build- 
ing that he has never seen more of less. It 
Is particularly worth noting, in this re- 
spect, that two abstract bronze sculptures 
by Mies were originally planned for the 
open plaza which, in its present form, is 
extremely elegant and extremely empty. 
lacking the amenity of benches.* 
( Nevertheless, this frankly ad- 


mits a preference for Mies’ superbly cal- 


even 


observer 


culated bareness to artistic clutter.) 


However. the vitality of modern archi- 


tecture is in its diversity. If Mies has car- 
I ed 


struction to its ultimate perfection, there 


skin-and-bones steel and glass con- 


are architects who prefer gentler materials 
like wood and stone. designers who cherish 
the time-honored craft of building above 
technology, and 


its impersonal modern 


men who are intrigued with the structural. 


emotional and decorative possibilities of 


even newer and more adventurous develop- 
ments. such as the forms of reinforced con- 
crete. The important thing about all of this 
it is the expensive 


architecture. whether 


exquisitely understated Seagram brand, the 
slic k 


excursions 


commercial variety. or experimental 


into eccentric structure and 


shape. is that the basic esthetic is always 


starkly 


fundamental. undecorated forms. 


the same simple, conceived in 
terms of 
Its open spaces and plane surfaces are a 


The 
touch of the 


new setting for art individualized, 


human personally 
work ot 


proper 


Ww irmly 


created art is a natural comple- 


today’s 


ment and completion for 


standardized. impersonal construction of 


mass-produced modular elements. Nor is it 
always the work of the fine artist that is 
most needed. Although the craftsman has 


traditional role in building con- 


in Italy. where the ele- 


lost his 
struction (except 
gance of hand-crafted structural detail in 
modern buildings is often breathtaking). 
his opportun'ties are actually greater to- 
*In a recent speech co-are hitect of the Sea- 
gram Building Philip Johnson indicated some 
sort of decorative element will be added to the 
building’s plaza sometime this year.—Ed. 


been before. Not 


all painters or sculptors work in an idiom 


day than they have ever 
compatible to the needs of architecture. 
Almost all of the crafts, used properly. are 
potential instruments of legitimate archi 
tectural enrichment.* 

Great difficulty lies in those words “used 
properly.” for another serious fallacy in 
the myth of integration is the approved ap- 
proach to collaboration, based on the ac 


What 


this has led to is a mutual tug-of-war. At 


ceptance of mutual responsibility. 


present, the artist resents the attitude of 
the architect, which is generally that he is 
quite self-sufficient, thank you, and needs 
no extraneous decoration hung onto the 
structure of his building. If, in a burst of 


esthetic high-mindedness (due to an ex 
traordinarily generous budget from an en 
lightened or tax-wary client) the architect 
calls in the artist or craftsman, the com 
mission often appears to be in the nature of 
an afterthought. Since the artist is usually 


asked to 


already completed concept, 


“integrate” his work into an 


it is no wonder 
that he howls with anger, particularly when 
his efforts are judged, often quite rightly, 
to be less than suitable. The fault lies with 
architect, and the con 
of the true re 


both artist and 


sistent misrepresentation 
sponsibility of each. 
First of all. whether the painter, sculp 
tor or craftsman likes it or not, the build 
ing is the architect’s work of art. As such 
he has every right to be totally responsible 
for it. and for all of the elements that enter 
into it. This is not only his right, it is his 
the architect 


duty. At the time, if 


understands (as the artist does, vaguely. 


when he cries that he is being “used”) that 


the work of the artist or craftsman de 
serves to be respected today as independent 
‘nd autonomous and is not to be forced 


into an artificial and arbitrary “integra 
tion.” he will be more sensitive to its real 
potential value from the inception of his 
He will realize that the comple 


with 


design 


mentary use of the arts and crafts 


architecture provides a new kind of esthetic 


* such Knapp’s 10% x 6%-foot 
enamel-on-steel mural for a new restaurant go 
ing into the area at the back of the Seagram 
Building lobby (with Le Tricorne, a 19 x 19% 


or drop, at its entrance—-domi 


as Stetan 


foot curtain 
painted by Picasso in 1919 
for the Ballet Russe) Frans Wilden 
hain’s 100 x 12-foot ceramic sculptured tile 
wall to be installed in the lobby of Strasen 
burgh Laboratories’ new Rochester building 
enamelist Earl Pardon’s 18 x 10%-foot mural 
enameled 


naling the lobby 
potter 


of myriad small metal elements 
standing away from its background to be in 
stalled in a lobby of the new Prudential Life 
Insurance building in Newark; not to mention 
sculptor Josef Albers design for an intaglio 
mural to be surfaced with gold leaf where its 
interlocking triangles are cut out two inches 
deep in the white marble lobby wall of the 


new Corning Glass building, New York.-Fd 
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vipletion, in which one element is played 
skillfully against the other, with equal, in- 
teracting value for both, to create a richer 
emotional and esthetic experience in which 
the work of architecture reaches its highest 
level. At no time need the work of either 
the architect or the artist be compromised 
n any way. That this can be done has 
ween superbly demonstrated in examples 
like Richard Lippold’s steel and wire con 
struction over the pool in the lobby of In 
land Steel's new Chicago building, where 


the personal expression of sophisticated 


splendor adds a special, and much needed 


vitality to a sleekly mechanical building: 
Costantino Nivola’s unique sand sculpture 
reliefs that bring whole walls to life, such 
us those facing the exterior of the new 
Hartford Mutual building; and an earlier, 
now-classic example—the Kolbe statue 
that Mies van der Rohe used in the court 
of his 1929 Barcelona Pavilion, which, by 
aleulated contrast with the soft contours 
of the human form, made the smooth, 
architectonic elements of marble and glass 
doubly beautiful. Its sensitive placement 
transformed an elegantly ordered archi 
tectural arrangement into a_ significant 
work of art 

But granted that the use of the arts and 
rafts with architecture is the architect's 
responsibility, how well qualified is he to 
arry it out? From the many less than 
satisfactory results, one would assume that 
he is poorly qualified, and one would often 
be right. The difficulty is two-fold. Not only 
is he attempting to solve the problem with 
dated ideas which doom his best-inten 
tioned projects to failure before they start 
but he is further handicapped by a sur 
prising ignorance of the arts—including 
his own. In the midst of riches the archi 


tect is a poor man. Because he 


f{hbove: Sand-cast concrete mural jlacade o/ 
neu headquarters of United Rubber Workers 
of America in Toronto is the work 


Toronto artist. Don Wallace 


Middle: IBM os Californa 
plant is ¢ iched b ome 14 Bay 

{rea artists ssioned by architect 

John S. Bo Each building has one or 

more ceramic tile murals on exterior walls, 
the work of Lucienne Bloch, Robert Holdeman, 
Charles Mattox and Biacomo Patri. The 
“hydrogyro” aluminum sculpture by 

Robert Hou ard that dominates the poo and 
ed atior enter isa mobile that moves on 


fs axis in the wind 


is Robert ¢ ronbach's 


npolished bronze onstruction 


oss the facade of t Dorr-Oliver 


at Stamior one l¢ signed by 


Sherwor and Smith 
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whelmed by an ever-increasing amount of 


significant and pertinent technical data, 
this takes 


everything else, including the traditional 


knowledge precedence over 
understanding of his profession as one of 
the major arts. He has little time to fol- 
low the arts, and often less inclination. 
Moreover, his architectural education 
has equipped him poorly to deal with mat- 
ters of artistic collaboration. Our profes- 
sional schools teach architecture primarily 
The 


temporary architect has been raised on the 


as a science and a_ business. con- 
virtues of the functional discipline; it is 
the basis of his solutions and the justi- 
fication for his ignorance. Nor does he too 
frequently feel that anything of importance 
is missing. A round table discussion spon- 
sored by a leading U. S. architectural mag- 
azine not so long ago drew these astonish- 
ing comments from some successful young 
designers: “Neither painting nor sculpture 
have a very important place in our life 
today the best way of ‘integrating’ 
sculpture with contemporary architecture 
and make bronze 


“The 


‘Do you be- 


is to melt them down 


hardware out of them.” question 


probably should have been 


lieve that sculpture and painting will cease 


to exist?’ Seriously, I believe they 


will.” Would these attitudes have been pos- 
sible in an architect educated in the human- 


istic tradition of the whole man, with 


emphasis on the development of all his 
senses? We have come a long way from 


Vitruvius’ definition of basic architectural 


training: “ Let the architect be edu- 


cated, skillful with the pencil, instructed 
in geometry, know much history, have fol- 


lowed the philosophers with attention, 


understand music, have some knowledge 


of medicine, know the opinions of the jur- 
and be acquainted with astronomy 


ists, 


EP i ger 


eee 


and the theory of the heavens.” 

The modern architect will tell you that 
engineering and economics serve him bet- 
ter than history and esthetics. Building 
costs and investment returns are the ABCs 
of his design lexicon if he wishes to exist 
in a competitive, commercial world. It fol- 
lows inevitably, that as long as it is more 
expensive to include the work of the artist 
or craftsman than to do without it. most 
clients will do without. 

The 


laboration 


rare instance of successful col- 


usually represents a triumph 
of personal taste and talent over the limi- 
Philip 
Johnson, for example, long a connoisseur 
of the arts but only recently a practicing 


tations of our current ideals. 


architect, has always recognized the fact 
that the free-standing painting serves the 
austere elegance of contemporary glass 
and steel construction far better than any 
abortive attempt to integrate decorative 
techniques with structural elements. (He 
rightly, that a 


has demonstrated, quite 


classic Poussin landscape or a Baziotes 
abstraction can be used with equal effect 
to create an extraordinary range of visual 
and intellectual pleasures, to the infinite 


The 


free-form gardens and sculpture of Isamu 


enrichment of modern architecture. ) 


Noguchi have added an incalculable ele- 
ment of sensuous completion to the geo- 
metric modular design of Skidmore, Ow- 
ings and Merrill’s new headquarters for 
Life Insurance 


the Connecticut General 


Company near Hartford. 
Other 
tioned, have shown a less sure touch. The 


architects, equally well-inten- 
Lippold abstraction that is meant to sup- 
ply an important accent to the Harvard 
Graduate Center, designed by Architects 
sadly miscalcu- 


Collaborative, has been 


lated; the intricate, enchanting, spun-wire 


S)' ee 
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delicacy of this kind of linear metal com- 
position at the sculptor’s customary scale 
has been grotesquely enlarged into a set 
of brutal plumber’s pipes that add little 
to the landscape or the architecture. The 
United 
guided 


conscientious but mis- 


two 


Nations’ 


attempt to include Leger 


murals in the scheme for the General 
Assembly led to a losing battle for art, 
in which the “fried eggs” 
tions were promptly named by the public 


relation- 


as the abstrac- 


never achieved a satisfactory 


ship to the busily elaborate surfaces of 
the rest of the space. 

But the difficulties of such specific at 
tempts at collaboration are far over- 
shadowed by the problem of our larger 
environment, where urban chaos and su- 
burban sprawl have created an atmos- 
phere so antipathetic to beauty that it 
does not encourage enrichment by the arts 
It is the re-unification of this total environ- 
ment, according to sound standards of de- 
sign, that should be our primary concern 
For in this age of specialized and splin 
tered responsibility, the architect has lost 
his unified With it, 


he has lost his power to evaluate and con- 


vision of the world. 
trol the character and quality of his sur 
roundings for the furtherance of his own 
and the other Only the architect 
properly aware of this problem and genu 
inely sensitive to his culture can lead the 


arts. 


way to the constructive use of the arts in 
our own day. “For it is by his judgment, 
in the still-pertinent words of Vitruvius, 
“that all the work done by the other arts 
is put to the test.” 

Ada Louise Huxtable, 
architecture and design 
York and is contributing 
Progressive Architecture and Arts magazines 
She is at present working on a Guggenheim 


free-lance writer on 
writes for the Neu 


Times editor to 


Grant in American architecture 


Seagram lobby in its own building features tapestries 


from paintings by Stuart Davis, left, and Joan Miro, right 


teu » 
: 7 Lelt 


Vight vieu 


of UNESCO's new Paris secretariat building 


dominated by contrasting elements of achitectural art 


Henry 


Voore’s massive 60-ton travertine “Reclining Figure, 


and the architect designed “winged coif” 50-foot-long concrete 
portico over the entrance, which dominates the whole facade 


and has been called “a triumph of imaginative engineering 


oming close 


to being sculpture 


itself.” 











Leit: A new method of making stained 
glass windows is gaining favor in this 
country and abroad: Replacing the 
traditional leading jor holding pieces o/ 
sheet glass in place, concrete ts used 
with solid chunks of stained glass, as 
seen in this west coast church 

detail above by Cummings Stained 
Glass Studios, San Francisco 


In the German Pa ) Br 


summer was screen above made of 


ssels Fair last 
argze donuts of 
ear glass embedded with brilliant glass. Right { 


flamboyant panoply of ors is the stained glass wall 
behind the altar of St. Konrad, at N 


iss, Germany 





From a recent exhibition of 
ecclesiastical art at New York's 
Vuseum of Contemporary Crafts, 

is this tapestry de signed by 

Robert Pinart for Temple Emanuel 
in Denver and executed by 
Ed Fields with a hand-held rug 
hooking machine that looks not 
unlike an ordinary drill with 
which, starting in the middle of the 
irk curtain jor Temple Bnai Israel, Bridgeport, Conn., is the design o} work, areas of color ate 1 = rl 
Robert Pinart. On an ochre backgrou nd, symbols for five of the 12 Tribes of ee ee 
Israel are depicted in this detail in brilliant appliqué of Oriental silks, 
surrounded with heavy embroidery in wool and silk. 





Near right: Though his 
stained glass window is 
installed in St. Ephrem’s 
Convent. Brooklyn, N.Y., 


Jacques Duval’s sketch for 


commission is shou n he re. 

lt is done on a sheet of 

ear plastic in transparent 
lacquers laid on in areas 
previously delineated 

in opaque blac k ink lo 
represent the leading.) The 
sketch and a sample of the 
window will be on exhibit 
February 17-19 at Los Angeles’ 
Statler Hotel during a 
onterence of the Church 
{rchitectural Guild. 

Far right Handwoven 
tapestry by Emily King Wilson 
for pulpit of 

First Baptist Church, 
Bloomington, Indiana, is an 
inusual use of bright 

ors to warm up” a cold 


church interior. 





Potter David Weinrib finds a 
new approach to ceramic tiles 
in these wall and floor treatments 
via Karl Mann Associates, 

New York). Left above 

Bathroom floor. with its 
reflection in a mirror. consists 
pellets” of tan, green and 
vellow glazed ceramic set 

grout. Lett belou l nglaz 


lay slabs, interspersed with 


an irregular surface of cinde 
black form the wall of 

this house at Stony Point, N.) 
where Weinrib lives. Above 
Soap dish as an integral part 
of a tile in a Weinrih 


shower wal 


Wural by Israeli artist Svi Gali (returning soon to U.S.) occupies 
40-j00t space in the lobby of new building at 100 Church Street. 
Wanhattan. Gali’s technique, which he does himselj at the site. 

is a combination of colored layers and sgraffito 


Wosaic interior wall of a Swedish crema 
fortum consists of re< tangular mat tesserae 
Right: Colorful mosaic facade of Scott Build 
ing, Beverly Hills, by W elton Beckett 
Left: Leo Lionni’s wall-high panel of wood 





was done for the Chicago Olivetti showroom 
Below: Nine-ton mosaic mural by Cuban 
{melia Pelaez for 30-story Habana Hilton. 
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The beginnings of this story go back a couple 


of years. A lively group of young Norwegian 
artists had been pulled in by architect Erling 
Viksjo to help decorate Oslo’s vast and hand- 
some new 15-story Government house (belou 
le/t). The building utilizes a construction idea 
that lends itself to an extraordinary 


The concrete, of which 


new form 


of decorative treatment 
number of its 


its supporting columns and a 


internal walls are made, is charged with an 
aggregate of round, multicolored brook stones 


When the forms 


are removed from a poured wall a flat face of 


reds, blues, grays, whites. 


concrete presents itself. First step in decorating 
it is to black out the area in front of the wall 
and, using a slide projector, cast the image of 


a drawing directly on it. This is traced onto 


the concrete in heavy red crayon. Then a sand 


blasting hose with a sharp jet nozzle is brought 


in and the areas outlined in crayon—or the 


crayon lines themselves in the case of line 


drawing—are etched away disclosing pebbles 
It was in January of 1957 that Carl Nesjar, 


Colortul as a carousel is the 


exterior wall of the kiln 


the artist who did the Government House wall 
shown at left, traveled to southern France to 
talk to Picasso about a lithograph for the art 
magazine, Aktuell Kunst, and happened to show 
Picasso this same picture of his wall. Picasso 
got all excited and wanted to know every last 
technical When he that he 
would love a chance to try something ip the 
medium, “Why The 


result is the beach scene shown above. 


detail. remarked 


Nesjar answered, not?” 

When I rode up the outside of Oslo’s Govern 
ment House in a construction lift a year ago, 
the Norwegians (among whom was an Amer- 
ican expatriate) were cagey about steering me 
around the Picasso walls. For some reason the 
collaboration was carried on in deepest secret, 
Picasso even marking his drawings “Pedersen.” 


Now 


Picasso wall in the offing, 


that there are three, with a fourth 


how much of a 


drain on Norway's economy has the project 
been? The world’s highest paid artist has long 
since told them, “Just give me what the young 


Norwegian artists get.” c.B. 


for the new DeWaters Art Center at 


Flint, Michigan; it is porcelain enameled folded steel plate in bright red, aqua and deep wine. 





u al of one of Germar 


ys most interesting 
post-war churches, St fnnakirche in Diiren 
(rehitect Rudolph Schwartz. designed the entire 


height of the stone wall behind the altar ( exterior 


helou in the form of a tree ife symbolizing 


fertility Repre senting fruit the holes in the tree are 


glazed with thin sheets of translucent alabaster: 





Left: British sculptor 
Henry Voore ha ive a 
Rotterdam building's bri: 


lacade as a demonstratior 


of creative masonry 


Below: Los Angeles ceramist 
John Mason has embedded 
pieces of stained glass in 
this ? x 10° hydrocal relie/ 
for a coffee house on 


Sunset Boulevard 





we is the right time to talk with 
the architect about a commission? 
Answer: As soon as it has been publicly 
announced that the architect has been given 
a building to do. It is in the early plan- 
ning stage that the building committee and 
the architect make budget agreements that 
include all of the work to be done on the 
project. Afterward competition for funds 
among the building trades, interior design- 
ers and landscape architect becomes so in- 
tense that the architect almost invariably 
difficult 


framework of the budget agreed upon. It is 


has a time staying within the 


the wrong time, as the building nears com- 
pletion and funds run low, to present addi- 
work to an already 


tional costs for art 


harassed architect. 


It is a wise artist and craftsman who 


finds out all he can about prospective 
building projects in his area, learns who 
the members of building committees are 
and, if possible, interests these members 
in his work and in the ways that it can 


enrich their projects. This way he will 
have a friend at court when budgets are 
being discussed and will win a sympathetic 
ear for the architect trying to get special 
funds for the inclusion of art in his build- 
ing. This is often a selling job for the 
architect. If he is convinced of your com- 
petence and feels your work will enhance 
his building, he will find ways of selling 
it to his building committee. 

The 


things to live down in his relations with the 


craftsman, however, has many 


architect and builder. Architects have had 
unfortunate experiences with artists and 
craftsmen who have not stuck by their 
commitments in delivering work to the job 
in time for it to be incorporated into the 
work of the trades at the proper moment 
If you hold up one trade, this can be used 
by the unions as an excuse to add extra 
reflect 


avoids 


upon the archi 
tect, like the 


artists who are not business-like and who 


charges. “Extras” 
and so he plague 
cannot meet deadlines. 


General adherence to these simple but 


basic precepts could do a lot to stimulate 


the reawakening of interest today in the 


use of the work of contemporary artists 


and craftsmen in, on and alongside mod- 


ern architecture. DAVID CAMPBELI 


“Night,” done in collaboration 
with the 
{rtigas for the neu 

Paris UNESCO 
headquarters, is one of the 


Spanish ceramist 


two free-standing ceramic 
tile walls that won Joan Miro 
the $10,000 Guggenheim 


International Award. 


End wall of a neu 
German office building in 
Bonn is a blue, brown and 


gray mosaic ceramic tile and 


crushed ceramic material. 


Center panels of copper repoussé doors of a church in Sweden 
represent the two principal activities of the area, jarming 
and glass blowing (detail above). Doors are by 

Swedish glass designer Erik Héglund, winner 


of last vear’s Lunning Prize 
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Facing page: 

New Haven sculptor 

Elbert Weinberg’s 12’ x12’ terra 
cotta mural for the lobby 

of an office building at 

405 Park Avenue, N.Y < 


The year 1958 will be remembered as the 
year of the architectural screen, and 
New York architect Ed Stone had 
perhaps most to do with it; the night vieu 
above is his little theater at the Brussels 
World’s Fair, construction details of 
which are shown at le/t—just two sizes 
of simple tile laid up over a temporary 


u ood core, 


Lejt and below: Modular screens that vary 
in character according to the light cast 
on or through them are by young 

Austrian sculptor and former exchange 
student at RI. School of Design, 

Erwin Hauer. Sold by Murals, Inc., 

New York, the screen at left, in 

11%" x 11%" x4" modules, comes in 
steel-reinforced white or gray concrete 

at $3.50 per unit. The diameter of the 
semi-eliptical circles is 9%" vertically 
and 10” horizontally. The screen below, not 
yet in production, consists of 8” x 8” x 6” 


two-unit modules 


At year’s end India had the last word on 
screens when world traveler and 
crajtsmen’s mentor Betty Willis turned 
up with these pictures of hand-cut 

mar ble screens on tombs in a courtyard 
at Sikri near Agra. 




















ore than the length of a football field 
and two stories high (317 feet by 
12% feet) are the 


startling dimensions of 
that will be the 
Airlines Ter 


above 


1 stained glass window 


facade of the new American 


minal (seen in model form going 
up at New York's International Airport this 
work of Robert 
York and is 


America’s foremost practitioners of 


year The window is the 


Sowers, 35, who lives in New 
one of 
this ancient medium, the origins of which 
he traces in his distinguished book on the 
subject, The Lost Art, (published by Wit 
tenborn } 

conviction 


Robert \ 


that too much contemporary at 


The window grows out of a 


of the building s architect 
Jacobs 
chitecture is essentially cold and colorless 

Divided 


lancet in turn divided into 12 panels of a 


vertically by 78 lancets, each 


varying number of pieces of leaded glass 


Sowers’ window is more colorful in its par 


ticular way than stained glass windows 


have ever been before due to a new “two 


way glass being incorporated into its de 
supervision by the 


While 


traditional stained glass windows seen from 


sen (under sowers 


ecclesiastical art firm, Rambusch)} 
outdoors are not much to look at in the day 


time, this new glass gives Sowers’ window 
i brilliant exterior surface 

Actually 
used 1) 


is colored 


three types of glass are being 


traditional antique glass which 


textured and transparent; 2) 


intique glass coated with a very thin trans 


lucent layer of milky glass, that reflects 


part of its color and transmits part, depend 


ing on the density of the coat; and 3) what's 


known as “flashed opal,” a milk glass with 


a thin, intensely bright colored coating on 
its outside which reflects its full intensity 


outward and at the same time transmits 


a softened colored light inside. This two- 


way glass was first used on Sowers’ windows 
Mishkan 


(facing page, lower right } 


of Temple Tefila in Newton, 
Mass.. 
To be fully lighted from within for added 
drama at night, Sowers’ spectacular Ameri- 
in Airlines window will be one of the first 
manifestations of contemporary U.S. design 
that travelers from abroad will see on land 
ng at Idlewild Color, light 


ind form are 


Saves Sowers 


used to evoke some of the 


sensations of move 


Massive 


ones to suggest vast 


onstantly changing 


ment through space forms are 
inst minute 


n lusters ind 


pritte d 


distances tilt, float, overlap, gather 


separate—as ground pat 


terns seem to when viewed from the air 


Blue and 
iltitudes 


colors ot high 


blue-violet the 


ire set off against a range of 


warm sunlight colors. Some forms afford 


the viewer unlimited vistas through them, 


while others. merely luminous, obscure the 


view as clouds will obscure the ground in 


flight C.B 


Sowers stained glas orner window o 


Habonin W est 66th 


incorporates flat bronze elements in its 


gregatior Street 
) orl 
lesign 


Two views show exterior and interior 


of the windou 


Lou er right 


commissions are the 
u hite 
Center by 


Ot Sowers larger recent 


two 55-loot side walls of the Plains, 


Vew Yorl Jewish 
Fritz Nathan 


Community 


architect 
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tbove: Robert Sowers’ hundred-yard-long stained glass window going on the 
facade of the new American Airlines building at Idlewild is undoubtedly the 
largest single stained glass window in the U.S. Its design represents space and 
the sensation of flying. Lett: Interior view of a stained glass chapel door by 


Sowers (exterior view below leit) at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo 


First to use two-way glass that is as bright outside as in is the window by 
Sowers for Temple Mishkan Tefila, Newton, Mass., designed by Percival Goodman 








MANHATTAN MOSAIC 


ne of the largest abstract mosaic 
Oo murals ever commissioned has just 
been installed on the facade of a new 
30-story office building at Two Broadway, 
a very large and historical site near the tip 
of Manhattan, 
Battery Park, 
certainly add color and esthetic excitement 


opposite Bowling Green, 


and the harbor. It will 


to an area of one of the busiest communi- 
New York's downtown 


Stock Ex- 
uo. & 


ties in the world 
district where the 
Church, 


visitors 


financial 


change, Trinity and the 


Customs House bring from all 
corners of the earth 

Both the first Huguenot Church and the 
first schoolhouse in New York were once 
on this plot of approximately 73,000 square 
was assembled from over 40 
parcels of real estate in 1881, when the 
New York Produce Ex 


They 


organized a building committee, held over 


feet, which 
members of the 
change decided to built an edifice 


a hundred meetings and invited ten of 


the nation’s leading architects to submit 
Post was finally given 
red _ brick 
Victorian palace which occupied the site 
from 1884 until 1957. Behind all the heavy 


the 13 large arches symbolizing 


studies. George B 


the contract for the massive 


masonry 


the original states: the frieze decorated 
with terracotta cows and pigs, as well as 
wheat and other agricultural symbols; the 
steel 


1714, 


structural 
feet 


turret was a 


220 x 144 


Italianate 


trading room and 
feet high.* 
This 


transitional building was, after leasing the 


strangely self-contradictory and 


land to Uris Brothers, vacated by the 
Produce Exchange brokers early in 1957 
They take 
ground floor of the new office building for 
which Emery Roth & Sons began the prep- 


aration of plans when the lease was com- 


will smaller quarters on the 


pleted. Immediately, a great contrast was 
being torn 


The 


new building was to employ modern cur- 


apparent between what was 


down and what was being planned 
aluminum and 


tain-wall construction of 


glass; it was to be expressive of lightness, 


openness, transparency—almost nudity 
And yet 
40-story and penthouse building occupying 
307-foot blockfront on Broad- 


more than 50° larger than 


there was the vast mass of a 


an out-size 
way (that is, 


a typical avenue blockfront) to contend 


{rchitectural 
hach 


author is indebted to 


105 ler 


The 
Forum June some of this 


ground material 


with, to relieve, to make human. In short, 
what was lacking was the interest of the 
ornamentation and texture of the old red 
brick building 
time itself. For even time, the weathering 


and the effects upon it of 


and “character-giving” friend of undistin- 
guished architecture, cannot help alumi- 
num and glass 

Roth’s preliminary renderings suggested 
a mural between the second and third floor, 
and running the length of the four column 
bays at the main Broadway entrance, a 
space approximately 86 x 12% feet, having 
an area of almost 1100 square feet. Glass 
seemed the most 


mosaic set in cement 


textural as well as the most weatherable 
material that could be employed, a ma- 
terial whose quality is not dependent upon 
from weather or 


its suffering smog, a 


material which, it was hoped, would stay 
young with the building 

The commission was given jointly to Lee 
Krasner late 
Pollock } known for her 


paintings and collages, 


(the wife of the Jackson 


who 1s best 
and who has also 
done some small interesting mosaics; and 


Ronald 


painter 


Stein, an outstanding younger 


who has worked on mosaic com- 


missions in the past, including a series 
of panels representing the Stations of the 
study for this 


to Roth 


and enthusiastically approved 


Cross 1 heir a aled com- 
and Uris 


was prepared as a collage, intended only 


mission was submitted 


study 


to suggest the quality of the final work 
with explanation by the artists concerning 
executed 
This 


“planned freedom” contrasts with the some- 


their desire to have the mosaic 


in as free a manner as possible. 
what rigid austerity of the building's pre- 
fabricated curtain-wall construction 


The difficult 
Krasner and Ronald Stein in developing 


most problems for Lee 
their design was to maintain a continuity 
of interest across the extremely elongated 
space, to retain the sense of wall (as 
opposed to the broken surface created by 
muralists using more than one plane and 
too many colors and images), and, most 
important, to use mosaic faithfully to ex- 
press their own esthetic. These problems 
were answered by trial, error and intuition 
as they moved from preliminary collage 
sketch to mosaic detail studies. 

The extreme length of the mosaic site 
three columns, evenly 


feet 


visually broken by 


spaced, about ten in front of the 


surface—seemed to put a limitation on the 


number of colors to be used. A consider- 


able range was possible, however, within 


each of the four major colors finally 


selected: eight earth greens, six ultra- 
marines, four alizarin crimsons, and three 
blacks, ranging from a deep-warm umber 
tone to a fairly cool gray-black similar to 
that being used on the spandrels of the 
building itself. Finally, a very small amount 
of golden yellow was selected for accents. 

Using mosaic in a way that would hon- 
estly express the artists’ esthetic was more 
difficult. They did not wish to translate a 
collage (or a painting) into mosaic. They 
believe that such attempts at transposition 
fail, that 


given medium, with the materials of that 


must one must work with the 
medium. 

Several of our best contemporary artists, 
men who profess an emphasis upon the 
creative act and a concern for materials, 
have “designed” mosaic commissions, and 
have abdicated at that point, leaving the 
mosaic contractor to transpose the super- 
ficial image of a painting, while retaining 
nothing of the feel of the artist’s hand or 


This 


conventional technique, using small rigidly- 


heart. transposition is made in a 


” 


sized and spaced tesserae (typically 34” x 


5.” or 4” x 34”), arranged in neat direc- 

tional patterns. It is assembly-line stuff. 
Lee Krasner and Ronald Stein wanted to 

individualize the mosaic 


revitalize and 


technique, or, as Krasner said, “to bring 
it into today to break through the 
rigidity.” To accomplish this they decided 
literally, to smash the 


hrst, plates of 


Venetian smalti enamel, rather than to 
have them cut as is customary. (Very few 
Americans have ever seen these glass 
plates which are about 15 inches in diam- 
eter and 34 inch thick, as they are usually 
cut into little tiles in Italy where labor is 
cheaper, and then these “tesserae” are 
shipped here.) Thus, they got a real variety 
of size, shape and edge, and, paradoxically, 
despite the breaking, pieces were some- 
faithful to the 
beautiful glass plates than are the con- 


which 


how more spirit of the 


ventional cubed tesserae 


cut stone rather than fired glass. At Two 


r9e 
suggest 


Broadway, the glass would be there as 
glass, applied honestly, and without illu- 
sionistic tricks. 

Ideally, the kind of mosaic mural con- 
Krasner Stein 


organic, not only in the variety of shapes 


ceived by and free and 


used, but in the elimination of directional 
patterns—should be placed directly in the 


cement by the hand of the artist(s), per- 









by B. H. FRIEDMAN 


mitting study of the light on each piece 
and the achievement of exactly the spacing 










































Detail of glass mosaic. Tesserae 
are adhered to paper patterns in 
full scale and stored on boards for 


the day they are to be embedded 


and textural surface desired. This is im 
possible in New York City where the physi- 
cal work must be done by union labor 

in this case, at V. Foscato, Inc. However, 
by carefully supervising the placement of 


the mosaic glass (on the reverse of a full 
B. H. Friedman, builder (center), 
confers with artists Krasner 

and Stein. 


size cartoon) by workmen who, fortunately, 
were sensitive to what was desired, Krasner 
and Stein were able to come as close to 
the ideal as is possible under this city’s 


labor conditions. The craftsmen-technicians 
. irtist Lee Krasner studies arrange 
became an extension of their own hands. 

ment of tesserae for shape and 


Krasner and Stein also carefully super- ester, Gis die we teohen 
into varying shapes and sizes to 


achieve an exciting surface. 


vised the mixing of the cement, in order 





to get the color (comparatively dark) and 
texture of the cement to count as part of 
the all-over design without either receding 
into the background or becoming an over- 
powering linear pattern. Since many of the 
glass fragments are five or six inches 
across, a very real technical problem 
existed in providing enough cement to hold 
the glass while not leaving such large 
spaces between fragments that it would 
result in a cement mural. 

As I write this, in early December 1958, 
virtually all of the glass has been adhered 
to the cut-out sections of the cartoon 
(which is a blow-up of a revised line 
drawing, based upon the original collage 
sketch). But even at this stage, looking at 
the glass glued to heavy brown paper, I am 
convinced that this mosaic mural will be 
the most important and vital one to be 
created in our time. Since the Renaissance, 
with the exception of Gaudi, there has 
been a general denial of the real nature 
of the mosaic mural medium, and an over- 
emphasis upon pictorial effect. Gaudi was 
not involved with the idea of the mural 
(which means, literally, “pertaining to a 


wall”). He wanted, rather, to enliven his 







own sinuous surfaces. He was able to im 


provise directly, and without union restric 






tions, including that of using various ma- 






terials within one work (marble, glass, 





tile). Gaudi created beautiful vignettes 





The Krasner-Stein mosaic at Two Broad 






way will be a total, sustained mural con 






cept, and as such will, at the very least, 






become an important part of the history 






of this site. I envy the people who will 











see it daily on their way to work. 





B. H 


Brothers, builders. was associated with the 


Friedman, as an executive at Uris 








mosaic mura’ trom its inception He has writ 








en frequen ly lor Parions art mazarzine 
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Ti building of.a house in Taos, New 
Mexico, is the true beginning of this 
story. In the spring of 1954, Malcolm 
Brown, a painter, and his wife Rachel 
began—sometimes with friends but usually 
alone—mixing adobe and laying up the 
brick walls of their home. Before the 
snows came, a large circle of a house rose 
with two-and-a-half-foot-thick walls. Great 
timbers were hauled from the nearby 
forests for a massive pine center post from 
which roof timbers radiated like spokes. 

But cash had to come for windows, for 
a stove and doors, and for food. A friend, 
impressed by the grandeur of the graceful 
vaulted fireplace Brown built into his 
house, asked him to build a fireplace for 
her. He found he had stepped into a real 
community need. Adobe fireplaces were 
something Indians and ancient Spanish- 
Americans had known how to _ build. 
Modern builders, in imitation, created 
monstrosities that threw out more smoke 
than heat. Brown studied the principles 
of the indigenous structures, and then 
added a new plasticity of free line so that 
no two fireplaces he built were ever the 
same. FIREPLACES TO WARM BODY AND SOUL 
was the ad he ran in the local paper. “It’s 
corny,” he admitted, “but really what I’m 
after.” 

One fireplace led to another in gratify- 
ing succession. People quickly realized 
that, far more than as devices to produce 
heat, they produced gratifying esthetic 
pleasure, and they came to be spoken of 
as sculpture. 

Of his fireplaces, Malcolm Brown says: 
“The fire itself offers inspiration. It is 
elusive and bodyless, infinitely varied yet 
constant and satisfying—even life-giving. 
Are these not unconscious qualities of a 
work of art? If the fireplace could assume 
the mystical vitality of the fire itself, an 
unfettered response to the whole would 
become a possibility. What a happy chal 
lenge! Of course the fireplace should also 
sympathetically enlist the space, form and 
color qualities of its environment into 
some inevitable union. This is one differ- 
ence between fireplace sculpture and 
studio sculpture. I’m nurturing a dream of 
letting fireplace forms flow freely right out 
into, against and around the room. A room 

even a house—might be conceived and 
built where traditional concepts of ceiling, 
walls, floor, furniture and windows would 
simply be dropped out the non-existent 
window. Then a clear, free esthetic and 
formal inquiry could be made into the 
nature of enclosed space in relation to 


human living.” 


John Collier, Jr.. of Taos, N.M., is a photog- 
rapher and writer now teaching at California 
School of Fine Arts, San Francisco 


Adobe is really just dirt (free of gravel 
or loam), sand, old wheat straw and water 
mixed together and packed in a bottom- 
less and topless box on the ground. Pull 
off the box and there you have it—an 
adobe brick. A lot of them are made and 
dried in the sun, first on their bellies then 
on their edges. Adobes are laid up in the 
desired rough shape and left to settle. 
Later the same adobe mixture, as stiff as 
you can mix and handle it, is applied to 
develop the form. When this has shrunk, 
fissured and dried completely, the work 
is given a thin finish coat of adobe. These 
various applications can be done with the 
hand as the Indians do it or with a trowel 
{in adobe construction in finishing is 
painted with milk to harden and seal it 

idobe is an “alive” material. It’s excit 
ing because of this but must be handled 
sympathetically and forcefully, or it will 
ooze and shrink, settle, crack and crumble. 
lf your mixtures are off or you're lazy in 
the mixing, woe unto you. You will lay on 
great delightful slabs of the stuff, tempted 
by its workableness into refining the sur- 
face into big wet, walrus-like forms. Then 
in a few days when it has dried you will 
return to see a surface that looks like a 
floor covered with broken teacups. You 


must show it who is master, and if you do, 


it will present to you a body and texture 


of incomparable warmth and quality 


On following page, curvilinear adobe forms 
are combined with fire brick 


ADOBE 
FIREPLACES 
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WHARTON 
ESHERICK 


by 


GERTRUDE BENSON 


E HAS been called a Thoreau of our 
by time, dean of American craftsmen, 
contemporary Chippendale, poet and sculp 
tor. For almost half a century Wharton 
Esherick has lived and worked in the hills 
above Paoli, about an hour west of Phila- 
delphia. A ruggedly honest, independent 
worker and an engaging, many-faceted 
personality, he is many things to many 
people. 

Wood is his language. He uses it with 
imagination born of knowledge and sensi 
tivity. Collectors treasure an  Esherick 
bowl, desk, table, or chess set. An Esherick 


Gertrude Benson is a Philadelphia art journal 
ist who has known Esherick for many years 


| pper left 
Corner desk of black walnut 
with ebony trim 


Upper right 

Chest of padauk drawers 
combined with headboard ; 
drawers are hinged at back 


Leit 
Wharton Esherick in his 
studio at Paoli, Pa 


Below left 


Chair with woven leather seat 


bar stool is as individual as his 15-foot oak 
sculpture that soars from floor to ceiling 
in his new studio 

Because of his integrity, because of the 
freshness and originality of his contribu 
tion as a wood-carver and furniture de 
signer, more and more people seek him 
out with the sort of commissions that 
would intimidate a lesser artist. Esherick 
at 70 is that rare mixture, a sculptor who 
thinks and feels in large concepts and a 
craftsman capable of envisioning and ex 
ecuting every detail of an experimental 
approach. 

Trained as painter and designer at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
and at the Philadelphia Museum School 








vi ewe 














Wharton Esherick’s stairs of red oak, the steps tenoned into a spiraling centerpost, is in the master craftsman’s own studio in 


Paoli, Pennsylvania. Photograph by William Howland. 
Facing page: the early morning light falls on a corner of Esherick’s kitchen in this photograph by Robert Laurer accenting 


the beautiful grain of the walls, the circular table and the utensils all made by the Esherick hand. 
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1 Wharton Esherick’s studio is a 
ighthearted fantasy of jumbled parts 
the carved ras ead to the kitchen 
with the bathroom underneath 
loor of guest room opens onto kitchen 


root wie if ‘ porch is plannes 
New studio and lo rage 


The dio lining room with wa is, 


and iniaid oor 


4 


5 Gri over onditioner 
hair wered with leather 


WT al: 


Flatware 
fabie is tyvmeca 


Esher } desig 


8 Library ladder 


is topped off 


g Drop 


10 Hickory cocktail table, 2 


11 Spiral stair of white pine in one of 
Esherick’s interiors has @ wrought 
ron railing under if is 


Esherick’s carving. dctress.” 





of Art, he turned in the twenties to wood- 


cuts and illustration, but his graphic 
achievements only partially satisfied him. 
“I could draw as well as anybody, but | 
was over-trained. | was a good draftsman 
who didn’t know how to think.” 

In 1926 


and 


he converted his barn into a 


studio began to carve out of local 
fieldstone and oak a house that is in every 
detail an ingenious piece olf functional 
sculpture from cellar to roof. One of the 
spiral staircases (exhibited in 
1939 at the World’s Fair) 


kitchen and dining room to a guest room. 


house’s 


rises trom the 


Another red oak spiral staircase connects 


the kitchen with the studio below and 


the living room above, its open treads 
like limbs of a tree, tenoned into the three- 
sided spiral post to wind their way from 
floor to floor. With the four 


different levels, there is both independence 


rooms all on 


and interdependence. An outdoor feeling 


nurtured at every turn by broad views of 


the valley below is accompanied by an 


almost cloistered working atmosphere with 
it pervasive sense ol order 


The entire interior is a daring fantasy 


The kitchen floor is skillfully composed of 


walnut and applewood. The wallboards 


are irregular diagonals in cherry. Kitchen 


drawers curve out at an angle. Jugs, 


spoons, bowls. mirrors were free torms 


twenty years before the term became com 
knob, latch, 


lox al woods 


mon currency. Every chair 


ind table was made of 


In a way Esherick’s house is a kind 


of permanent exhibition. Whenever he de 


signed a new chair, he also made one for 
Many of his 


every detail. can be seen on shelves in his 


himself models, precise in 


workshop and in his living room. There 
ire models of whole interiors 

One ot 
little woman who is still president 


She 


his earliest patrons was a dy- 


namic 
of her own engineering frm com 


Esherick to 
lighting 


missioned design geometri« 


forms in walnut for fixtures, a 
radio-phonograph, a triangular bench with 
cabinets, a corner tri- 


table 


concealed record 
desk, a 


doors with ebony latches, grills and several 


angular long and chairs, 


pieces of sculpture. Commissions followed 


in quick succession: music room, library 


complete kitchens and living rooms. stair 
desks. 


ind fireplace 
In the 


case, chairs. tables for all purposes 
mantels 


he wor ks 


cherry, cottonwood, apple, 


hickory 
birch, 


woods with 


ebony, 
oak, lignum vitae, padauk, poplar, box- 
tulipwood, olivewood, 


wood. pearwood, 


and oi walnut and ma 


Esherick 


integrating 


cocobola course. 


hogany utilizes the idiosynera- 


sies of grain, them into his 
design. 
“Look at the 


poplar,” he said of a mantel he was work 


wonderful grain in this 


ing on. “Did I know it was going to be 
there? Certainly not, but I am going to 
make the most of it. Hope I can hold this 
like flesh, isn’t it?” 


commissioned a 


color. It’s almost 

Recently an architect 
10-foot fireplace wall. It gives the room 
focus of interest 


it’s installed in a rich 


The center is cherry; the sides, walnut; 
the fireplace, slate; the total, meaningful 
A research scientist and his artist-wife 
came to Esherick first for stools and chairs 
and have an Esherick-designed 
kitchen, a 


kitchen and the living room, walls. closets, 


now 
room-divider between — the 
bookcases, steps, bathrooms. all conceived 
oak 
poplar and “related so beautifully, we just 


like 


and executed by the artist in and 


go around stroking them children,” 
the lady of the house says 

Esherick, who employs two helpers, de- 
clares, “People have to trust me. I work 
When | 


through. I don’t want huge jobs that get 


for fun. stop enjoying it, I'm 


out of my hands. I want to know every 
thing that happens. I don’t want too many 
people to worry about. Nor will I work 
with anyone who keeps trying to pin me 
work best 


down too much. | with clients 


who become my friends.” 


Several years ago he turned to another 
great independent. the architect, Louis | 
Kahn, for a collaborative plan for a new 
studio. The result, completed in 1956, is 
a unit of three interlocking hexagons, in- 
cell built out of 
concrete block “with the help of two Penn 


spired by a bee's and 


sylvania Dutch boys.” 
“The sculptor is not held back by any 
formalities or logic of building,” the archi- 


Esherick wanted curved 


built 


tect has said 
walls. He 
the wall.” 


“a ou 


and 


wanted the accident into 
your lr 


Esherick 


“The artist wants curves, color 


architects with squares 


your triangles,” rejoins 
Architec 
ture must permit the chance of shadows 
through curves.” 
“Architects try to 
Kahn 


able, buildable geometry 


nature 
defin 
wor ks 


much 


learn from 


continues, “searching for a 
Wharton 
through his feelings. He is as 
aware of the captivating beauty of nature 
in repose as anyone | know.” 


Phis 


values as an artist-craftsman has 


unpressured devotion to his own 
resulted 
New 
York’s Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 


in museum-worthy achievements. At 


The Furniture and Sculpture of Wharton 
Eshe rick 


retrospective of Esherick’s contributions in 


(December 12-February 15) is a 
in design 
is the key 


wants to be 


wood and 
The word free to Esherick’s 
make-up. He think 


without inhibition, gamble on his instincts 


free to 


and experience. free to enjoy to the fullest 


working toward self-created goals. 





Sgraffito on free-standing wall installed in 
private residence designed by architect Marcel 
Breuer at Litchfield, Conn. Wall projects from 


Nivola’s facade for new building of the Mutual Insurance Company of Hartjord, Connecticut, is 
120 feet long and 30 feet high of cast concrete slabs executed in sections as shown belou 


house entrance across front lawn to screen 
swimming pool behind it 








Nivola prepares sectional negative forms in sand for concrete casting of above sculptured relie} 
Below is the building with mural covering entire front of otherwise simple two-story structure 








COSTANTI NO FF more than a century men have nur- 
tured a nostalgia for the age when an 


by 


DORE ASHTON 


artist was also an architect, designer, poet 
and even city planner. Today, it is often 
said, we are hopelessly split off. Yet, the 
nostalgia grows, and again and again we 
hear pleas for “integration.” Among the few 
men practicing the philosophy of integra- 
tion—particularly of art and architecture 
is Costantino Nivola who declares that art 
should fit anywhere. 

“The trouble with architecture today,” 
he has said, “is that it lacks the vitalizing 
touch of the artist. Buildings are made 
with rulers. So, naturally, a building is a 
mechanical landscape. But,” Nivola adds, 
“it needn’t be. For the touch of the painter 
or sculptor humanizes a building. The con- 
tribution that color and form can make in 
solving space problems has hardly been 
explored.” 

For Nivola who was trained as an arti 
san, worked as a designer, and today is 
known as a sculptor as well, the problem 
of “integration” is artiticially created. In 
his view all aspects of human embellish 
ment are equal. There is no separation in 
his mind between the planning of a build- 
ing and the creation of a fountain, garden 
or sculptured wall related to the building. 
Nivola is like a sun dial, adjusting his 
shadows in an easy, natural rhythm ac- 
cording to the situation. 

In his own work, Nivola has always re- 
ferred to two civilizations, for he was born 
in the medieval village of Orani in Sar- 
dinia. His father was a master mason who 
passed the craft on to his sons. “Working 
with my father,” Nivola explains, “I learned 
how to work with simple materials—lime. 


clay, brick, sand.” Later, he learned the 
craft of stucco decoration. When he was 
fifteen, he was selected by a local painter 
as apprentice and voyaged across Sardinia 
to what for him was a big city, Sassari. 
There, in the white-washed, palm shad- 
owed city, Nivola assisted his master in 
decorating the university with Renaissance- 
derived designs. Shortly after, still wearing 
the velour costume of the island, Nivola 
traveled to Monza near Milan where Italy’s 
most advanced art school offered him a 
scholarship. 


“Monza was based on the freedom of 


the Bauhaus,” Nivola recalls, “but we 
never were sure what to do since nobody 
ever bothered to translate the Bauhaus 
program into Italian.” Nevertheless, iso- 
lated Bauhaus theories—stern and uncom- 
promisingly functional—filtered through 
to Monza. But they were theories alien to 
Nivola’s temperament and he instinctively 
rejected them. Where the school taught its 
students to admire texture or line in the 
abstract, Nivola insisted on appreciating 
the qualities unseparated from the things 
themselves. He has always avoided lofty, 
unapplied principles. 

“The danger in being what they call a 
practical designer,” he says today, “is that 
you do things only to solve a problem. But 
there are no isolated problems in reality. 
An artist must do things independently of 
problems so that when he is given one, it 
is already partially solved. Art must be a 
disinterested act of inventing, explaining, 
revealing. Application is only the second 
phase.” 

Nivola’s own works illustrate his point 
Some years ago he began to suspect that 
modern sculpture was wrought by “Ara- 
bian alchemists” who experiment with 
techniques in a vacuum. In order for sculp- 
ture to be related to architecture, he de- 
cided, there must be a consistency in tech- 
niques. Really integrated sculpture ought 
to be made with the same building mate 
rial, same techniques and same carpentry 
as the building in order for it to be con- 
sistent. Furthermore, he thought, art must 
be incorporated in the building plans at 
the same time as the plumbing as an 
equally important element in living. 

With this integration in mind, Nivola 
developed his celebrated technique of sand 
sculpture. In the sands of his Long Island 
home, he scoops out the generous forms 
which are then cast in blocks of concrete. 
If the bas-reliefs are to be used in a large- 
scale building (as for the Mutual Insurance 
Compary of Hartford), they are created 
in units which can be lifted and assembled 
by workmen. In this way Nivola meets the 
challenge of “combining art and artisan- 
ship with industrial precision, structure 
and production.” If, on the other hand 
Nivola is creating a three-dimensional, in- 
dependent sculpture. the blocks are molded 





Tracing outlines of shapes to 


be cut from flat stainless steel 
sheetmetal 
sheets Vivola belou at 


Seaporce an industrial 


metalwork and enameling plant on big 


explains tracings to workman 3 





Cutting is done by 


worker on 


Bending the 


pressing 


specialized 
machine 


fat plates is started 


machine 
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THE MAKING OF AN ENAMELED SHEET SCULPTURE 


separately, consistent with his training in 


stone masonry, and fitted together in mon 


olithic, angular patterns 
Nivola : 


the simple 


alls the 


The tectonic quality in sculp 
produced by the use ot 


blo« ky 


monuments of his 


ture 
interlock of volumes re 
mystery-shrouded lore 
bears. In the rugged Sardinian landscape 
strong with 


fall of 


great structures of piled stone 
punctuate the rise and 
These 


Nivola’s creative 


out mortar 


the mountains “nuraghe” are pres 


ences in imagination, as 
timeless stone cottages of 


Nivola carries 


into modern structures the expressive sim 


are the graceful 


Orani. Telescoping time 


plic ity to ancient designs 


Nivola’s 


stepped ‘ opper 


germane 


many projects, such as the 


fountain which 


sings as 


water drops on its blades, are conceived 


with the idea that a man can assemble 


them. thereby affirming his existence 
Always underlying the numerous projects 
in Nivola’s 


that man has lost the 
that he 


active mind is the conviction 
‘taste of things” and 


make his 
life 


must learn again to 


presence known in relation to and 
nature.” This dream of restoring the poeti: 
sense of nature and its rhythm is crystal 


lized in Nivola’s constantly reiterated plan 


to introduce the living elements——wind, air, 


in his work. When, how 


ever, the “project” ‘has a specific function 


sunlight water 


Nivola is capable of shifting into the cli 
mate required to meet “the civic responsi 
artist sub 


bility which demands that the 


jugate his private moods.” To give an in 


stance: when he was asked to design a 
applied to the Carr's depart 
in West Orange. N. J.. Nivola 


tec hnique con 


motif to be 
ment store 
decided on an industria 
sistent with the intention and plan of the 
Working in a 
structed the large metal sculptures, enam 
elled by 
the clang. the 


“| think of it 


“It is in keeping with such 


building factory. he con 


himself, which suggested to him 
extroversion of commercial 
functions as almost a sym 


bol ’ he 


everyday outside things as automobiles.” 


saves 


however, is 
He would 
like to make his sculptures monuments as 
tall His 
not be ideas 
of life 


instance, 18 a 


Nivola’s most active dream 


to be a creator of monuments. 


as buildings monuments would 


sober. cold but celebrations 


One of his monument ideas. for 


many-fired, giant stove—a 
fireplace with many fires flickering against 
its sculptured flanks. “On important occa- 


sions all the fires would be lit, and special 


Shaping is refined and corrected when 
hand of the artist takes 


Filing and smoothing the edges of 
the steel shape 


Bracing the 
sculpture to 
reintorce shape 
and provide 
anchoring 
device 


over 





foods prepared.” This strong feeling for 


reflects his Mediterranean back 


“occasion” 


ground, where life is always ornamented 
with occasions 


Once. Nivola 
his hometown, Orani. “There 


conceived a monument 
project tor 
each house has a pergola of vines for shade 
and they are usually clipped so that they 
don't tangle with the neighbor's pergola 
But the pergola I designed is continuous 
and will cover the narrow streets until they 
converge on the large open piazza.” On the 
piazza would be a stone monolith, resem 
and perhaps a wall with 


“This 


architect's 


bling a nuraghi 


1 big poster advertising nothing 


would answer the 


should the 
and at the 


monument 


question: why artist partici 


pate? It is functional, same 


time has the value of sentiment. 
Recently. Nivola went to Orani to build 


another monument a monument for his 


mother. This he thought of as a low-lying, 


horizontal sculpture placed in a quiet field 
The earth-straddling forms would be seen 
through a screen of swaying wheat. Such a 
poetic concept. with its artist-made “senti- 


ment” typifies Nivola’s imagining mind. 


Dore Ashton is an art critic for the N. Y 


Times and a contributor to HORIZONS 


CRAFT 
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Completed sculpture composition of eight elements in contrasting 


blue, yellou installed on 
100-joot facade of Carr's department store building in West 
Orange, N. J. The large units are eight feet high 


In attaining large-scale 


shapes and colors red, areen, 


and using color to emphasize the forms and their setting 


Nivola created a unique solution 


11 


Vodel of his (above) that would serve 


the hearth and cooking 


sculptured fireplace 


forms by cutting and bending steel 


sheets, 


to architectural embellishment 


as 


area to a weekend house he hopes to build 


around it as the focal point. Fireplace could contain a broiler 


oven and hidden electric stove 


Nivola’s sgrafliito done for the tront wall of the 
& 


native town of Orani, Sardinia, during his visit last fall 


church in his 


The artist throws pebbles into his fountain construction on the 


grounds of his Amagansett, L. 1. home. In the background 


is one of his free-standing sgrafhto walls 





EXHIBITIONS 


Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen 


October 30-December 14 


The 38th 


men Exhibition, at the Milwaukee 


Designe r-_ratts 
Art 


ot . state 


Annual Wisconsin 
Center 
was 


outstanding as a presentation 


wide craft activity on a level which brings 
credit to both the Art Center and the co-spon 
soring organization, the 42-year-old Wisconsin 
Designer-Craftsmen 

Chi 


complete 


Architect-designer Arthur Carrara of 


cago was commissioned to do the 
with 


161 


entries, he de 


presentation of the exhibition. Starting 


select group of 
412 
signed all the display fixtures and placement 


The 


materiais 


the bare room and a 


pieces chosen from the 


of each item bulletins, catalogue, and 


other visual were also coordinated 


by the designer, ( and executed by 


John Reiss 


complete unity 


arrara, 


of the Art Center. There was such 


that the special jury of four 


designers awarded a $100 prize for excellence 


of “good design” to the organization ‘for 


causing to be created the finest display of 


‘good design’ in exhibition techniques that we 


have seen thus far in the Art Center.” It 


certainly went a long way toward bringing the 


interior use of this Saarinen-designed struc 


ture up to the excitement of its architecture 
The designer beautifully treaded that narrow 
line between mere presentation and an overly 
dramatic and disturbing installation that ob 
scures the objects 

The jury of 
Lakofsky, Henry Kluck and Christian Schmidt 
“Wisconsin Designer-Crafts 


Frank Kulasiewicz 


stoneware 


selection and awards, Charles 


awarded the 
Award” to 


group of 


top 
men for a 


large pieces, vigorously 


interplay of glaze and 
body 
for his six-sided ovoid 


black 


Littleton also received 


decorated with an 


heavily colored clay Abraham Cohn 


received a prize white 


vase with strong linear decoration 


Harvey recognition for 


three stoneware pieces. Of the four mosai 


pieces accepted by the jury, three were given 
prizes: Merritt Yearsley’s sparkling “Big City,” 


in glass and marble tesserae with strong 


dimensional qualities, was the most impressive 
of this provocative medium; Marjorie Kreilick 
cited by the 


Miss Kreilick 


her 


and Abraham Cohn also were 


jury for their entries in mosaics 


received a prize in metal as well as for 


cast bronze pot with marble mosaic inlay 


William Haendel 


metal for his salt and pepper shakers, 


was awarded a prize in 
beauti 
fully executed in silver and laminated precious 
Earl 
materials, walnut 
prize-winning “Mezuzah.” 
went to Ernie Mahilke for 
cast silver pins in simple strong abstract ani 
Richard Thiel for 
and a gold 


In the very sparse enamel group 


woods Krentzin also showed a combina 


tion of and silver, in his 


Recognition in 


jewelry three small 


mal forms, and to his 


attenuated pendants ring with 


three pearls 
plaque mounted 


Secanky 


cloisonné on silver 


Mary Jo 


pury 


a small 


on walnut by was singled 


out by the 


A competent, but relatively unexciting, 


group of textiles included prize-winning stoles 


by Eileen Johnston, cotton and jute tapestry 
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by Earl Kittleson, and a suiting of karakul 


Anabel Schultz. Lor 


the 


hair by 
showed 
material in 
buckskin 


other 


wool and 


goat 


raine Kessenich most interesting 


silk 


jury 


variety of an upholstery of 


cited by the 
held 


were 


warp with strips, 


for the prize in this 
that 
difh- 


pieces 


awarded 
because of the 
find 


they 


Three purchase prizes 


noteworthy mainly 
the 


hited 


were 


culty jury must have had to 


that the limited amounts had for 


This is always misleading to 
dificult to the 


these purchases 


the public and it is reconcile 


level of work in this price range with those 


prizes awarded solely on merit 


HARVEY A LITTLETON 


Silver Awards 


Three top awards were presented for hollo 


ware designs in the 1958 Sterling Today Design 
Awards Competition. Four additional designs 
received honorable mention 


The 


temporary Cratfts 


ceremonies held at the Museum of Con 
cited Steward W. Pike. func 
(Audubon, N.J.) for 


$500 first prize award in the national sterling 


tional design expert the 


holloware competition. Pike designed a shal 


low bowl with a spreading circular rim sheared 
in triangular curves and supported by teardrop 
pontoons Second prize of $250 was awarded 


to Robert J 


King (Newburyport, Mass.) for 
teak 


the keynote for this set, the handles and spout 


his silver coffee set. Integration is 
appear to have grown out of the form instead 
of being attached appendages. King, last year 
took third prize in the contest which is spon 
Guild of 


of sterling silver manu 


sored by the Sterling Silversmiths 


America, an association 


facturers, for the purpose of encouraging im 


iginative design in sterling silver holloware 
Third prize of $150 was awarded to William 

Frederick, an 

Art 


with chased de sign 


instructor at the School of the 


Institute of Chicago, for his silver bowl 
Decoration is the highlight 
of this winning design: the chased decoration 
of the bow! was derived from a study of forms 
found in the primitive art of Africa and Oceania 

Four designs were awarded certificates of 
Honorable Mention and prizes of $50 each; 
Alarie R a vegetable 
centerpiece Edward S. Buchko 
scoop with walnut handle 


(N.Y.C.) 


and 


George J ( Johnston, 


dish or bowl; 
( Meridan 
Mare S 
Pratt 
Cranbrook Academy of Arts, serving pitcher; 
and Richard Hora (N.Y.C.), 
Judges of this year’s competition were 
curator of design at the 
Art: Melanie Kahane, 
and John Vassos, 


Industrial Designers 


Conn.) 
Harrison recent graduate of 


Institute currently a student at 
snack tray 

Creta 
Daniel, Museum of 
Modern 


rator; 


interior deco 
founder-president of 
the Institute 

The 1958 winning designs were exhibited in 


Black New 


' 
being country 


November at Gorham, 


York, 


for exhibition in 20 major cities 


Starr & 


before sent around the 


1959 


Mildred Fischer \ovember 


Twelve tapestries and eight paintings by Mil 


}-December 19 


dred Fischer of Cincinnati were shown at the 
New York 


that 


Mills College Gallery in her first 


Miss 


small group of tapesters who weave as an art 


exhibition Fischer, a member of 
expression rather than for utilitarian purposes, 
projects the same images in her woven hang 


Most 


her evocative landscapes transformed into per 


ings as in her paintings successful are 


sonal, abstract, emotionally charged statements 
Her 


structured for color and patterns that exploit 


tapestries are a marvel of yarns subtly 


the constant interplay of horizontal and vertical 
in a pliable, textured, tactile surface. Mildred 


Fischer's poetic visual inventions, her lyrical, 


singing color, her technical mastery, put her in 
the this 


foretront of creative 


R.S 


tapesters in 


country 


Peter Voulkos December 16-January 25 
work of the 
Peter \V oulkos 
experience for the gallery visitor at 
Art “Voulkos is 
standing pioneer in large scale cerami 


stated Dr 


The well known Los Angeles 


ceramist provides a unique 


the 


Pasadena Museum the out 


sculp 


ture,” Thomas Leavitt, director of 


‘and his technical and creative 


should 
the art of 


the museum 


innovations have a profound influence 


upon our time. Some of the pieces 


in the show being exhibited for the first time 
weigh as much as 1000 pounds—incredible for 
Besides 


abstract 


work in clay the several 
of Voulkos’ 
The 
enormous.” 

This exhibition is 


of Voulkos’ large 


ceramics, 


huge canvases are dis 


played impact of this exhibition will be 


the first sizable showing 


sculpture and paintings 


New York Craftsmen \ovember-December 30 
The New York 


many in their exhibit at 


Artist-Craftsmen of spanned 


media and styles the 
Design Center for Interiors (N.Y.C.). The ex 
Angela Tully 
and Kathe Berle; enamels by Gertrude Hart 
Phyllis 
Robert I 
Albert Jacobson 
Zimet ; 


and 


hibition included mosaics by 
man and Bernard Fischer; ceramics by 
Blundell, Alice Gundelfinger, 
Adams, Doris de Vries Klein, 
Muriel P. Turoff, and 
plates by Arthur I 

Neustadt; a hand-tufted rug by 


merman 


Joan wood 
Harrison 


Muriel Zim 


Strom 








Right: Earthenware bowl 

by Vavros whose review is on 
following page 

Below: Pottery of Certrud and 
Otto Natzler who had a 
retrospective show at the 
Jewish Museum, N.Y... in 


November and December 


uw isconsin 
Designer-Crajtsmen 
winners: 

Left: Glass and marble 
mosaic by 

Merritt Yearsley 
Below right: 
Stoneware bowl 

by Frank Kulasiewicz 
Below left: 
Upholstery fabric 

by Lorraine Kessenich 
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Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 
10K Gold, 14K Gold, Fine Silver, Copper Shapes, 
Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 
and Equipment. 


Free Catalogues 
INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO., INC. 
1710 Jackson Street 


P.O. Box 2010 Dallas 21, Texas 








Wool & 

Wolsted 
COLORAMA in Yarns 
for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 
TAPESTRIES - PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 

Over 250 colors with more than five 

shade variations to each color 
(Samples on request) 


1f not available at your local dealer write 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


312 EAST 95th STREET 
Dept. C, 
New York 28, N. Y — 


Jewelry Joachors 


Select Your Own 

Precious Stones 
Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval 
Pay only for what you keep. 


Expertly cut and polished, these beautiful imported 
gems are perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, ear 
rings, etc. Students will = experience in evaluating 
precious stone selection from these groups Available 
are assortments of selected groups, sizes and cuts of 
TOPAZ, GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


OH BARRY” 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. A., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 


FREE vrcvarvne SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 
TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR-FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amare your friends! Create your own lovely wall 
plaques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacraft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 


r--— — (formerly Metal Goods Corporation) — 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 

1610 Hampton Averve 

St. Lovis 10, Mo 

Gentlemen 

Please send me free literature on making beov 
tiful trays and coasters 

Please type or print 


Name 
Address 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Mavros November 25-December 23 
In his one-man show of earthenware pottery 
and sculpture Mavros shows an unusual treat 


ment of materials. Clays range in color from 
cream to grayed-reds, beige, olive-green to 
black metallic with grog for texture. The glaze 
a, colors range from very pale green and blues 
to warm yellows, iron reds to dark rich browns 
The play between the glazes or the clay and 
the neutral glaze colors is ever-present. 
In construction he uses the potters’ wheel 
for some and for more sculptural expression 
he builds with coils and slabs. Primarily a 


sculptor, this is Mavros’ second one-man show, 


the first being in ceramic s ulpture (1956) 


let Western mind your p’s and q’s 


7 ¢e?9 


4 Pottery by Angelo Garzio of Manhattan, Kans 
Kensas Annual October 26-November 15 


the Fifth Kansas Designer-Craftsmen ex 

P hibition at the University of Kansas demon 

strated, according to jury member Dr. Edward 

Maser, curator of the University Art Museum, 

“how truly the arts are an integral part of 

the life of the state.” Showing 191 items in 

ceramics, sculpture, silversmithing, furniture 

ind textiles by 86 craftsmen (out of the 108 

: | 7] . f: . | iti . — wars | : ti - who submitted), the exhibition jury that also 
complete facilities—typography, printing. mcloded Dovid Camebell, ACI 


josie Eresch, craftsman, awarded prizes to 


binding, electrotyping. the following: ceramics: Marilyn Austin, 


Angelo Garzio; silversmithing: Sandra Falwell 


president, and 


° | (bowl), Bob Ebendorf (jewelry), Mary Krets 
p ast iC p ates, inger ‘enamel): weaving Janette MecCul 


lough, True Binferd, Nancy Hammons, Jayne 
mats and stereoty ping a agp — —s a Mc | 
- ullough; sculpture arry owser, eci 


Carstenson; furniture: Donald McKinley; tex 


| under one roof. tile printing: Jim Wheat 


Florida Craftsmen December 2-14 
Florida Craftsmen’s 8th Annual State Exhibi 
tion opened at the Daytona Beach Art Center, 
ifter which selected items were exhibited at 
the Research Studio Art Center at Maitland, 
Fla 

Florida Craftsmen’s exhibitions have been 


Western Newspaper Union | cisco coin 


quality and this year’s juried show represented 

’ v_ r : the very best in the State. Some 114 items 

printers of CRAFT HORIZONS | _.. iclecied out of the 185 entries by 50 
craftsmen. Those winning cash and purchase 

awards were: mosaic: Harold Nosti; pottery 

Melvin Casper; enamel: Ann Ritz; silver 

Fred W. Metzke; marble sculpture: Harry 

call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N.Y. 17 | Greene; weaving: Helen Henderson 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


BY YOSHIKO UCHIDA 


October 8-29 
pretation was presented in the Oakland Art 
exhibit of the work of Antonio 
Netherby of the Mills 
Both skilled 
were bold 


statements in gray and brown tones, many of 


An interesting contrast in inter- 


Museum 
Elena 
Guild 


pieces 


Prieto and 


College Cerami highly 


potters, Prieto’s strong, 


them decorated in sgrafitto with Byzantine 
like figures. By contrast, Mrs. Netherby’s small 
delicate porcelain bottles took their character 
toned glazes for 


from the subtle blue-violet 


which she is well known. The two displays 
complemented each other very effectively 

October 12-November 17: The California 
College of Arts and Crafts inaugurated its 
new gallery with an exhibit of some 30 “dis- 
Among the craftsmen ex 
Dierck, 


Jacomena Maybeck 


tinguished alumni.” 
hibiting were: the ceramics of Ken 
Viola Frey, Dave Irvine, 
and Peter Voulkos: jewelry of Robert Dhae 
mers and LeRoy N. King; weaving of Doris 
F. Neineman. Meda P. Johnston and Kay 
Sekimachi 

November 2-25: In a juried exhibit of the 
work of members of the Mills College Ce- 
ramic Guild, the Metal Arts Guild, and 
the Loom and Shuttle Guild, the Oakland 
Art Museum demonstrated the compatibility 
of the three crafts in a compact, well-displayed 
exhibit. The handwoven pieces provided ele 
gant and rich backdrops for some very hand 
some jewelry and pottery by skilled craftsmen. 
October 18-November 30: The Metal Arts 
Guild of San Francisco can always be counted 
on to produce a show of high calibre, and 
their annual juried exhibit at the Palace of 
the Legion of Honor was no exception. Over 
100 pieces of jewelry and metal work were 
displayed by some 26 members of the Guild, 
bringing attention once more to the wealth 
of skilled metal workers in this area. Some of 
the pieces were recognizable from appearances 
n previous exhibits, but all in all, it was a 
fine show. It seemed to this reviewer, however, 
to suffer from the scattering of a craftsman’s 
work over several cases and the fact that each 
piece could be identified only by going back 
and forth to check with a master list. Al 
though it was a worthy effort to place em 
phasis on the work rather than the craftsman, 
successful for a 


it did not seem altogether 


public display. The major portion of the ex 
hibit consisted of jewelry, but there were a 
few sculptural pieces by Jack Hoag and a 
beautifully executed silver-stemmed jade goblet 
and a set of demitasse spoons by Francis 
Other Guild members participating 
Allison, 
Brynner, 
Afton Lewis 
Groth 
Lane, Jean Lasnier, Robert Pearl, 
Little, Gretchen McAllister, Jack 
Margaret Randolph, 
Martin K. Weber. 
Claudia Williams, Margaret | 
Wilson and Sally Wilson 
December 2-31: In a “Fine Arts for 
Gump's Gallery offered 


Rhodes 


Sperisen 


show were: Vera Tex Bailey, 
Margaret de Patta, 
Dixon, Philip Eden, 


Dorothy 


in the 
Irena Florence 
and Harry 
(iacomini, Greene, Connie 
kopp, Kay 
Thomas W 
Nutting, Jerrie Ruben 
Weber-Snowden, 


Willis, Byron 


stein, 


Gifts” 


show such tempting 


items as Lillyan marvelous plump 


ceramic birds mounted on wood blocks; cylin 
drical vases by Hal Riegger; humorous spouted 
sculptural ceramics by Floyd Ortiz; enamels 
and variously vases by Win Ng; 


copper dishes by Paul Gaertner; and enameled 


textured 


plaques by Jason Schoener 


Glass mosaic 
panel 
by Art Ellison 


Cincinnati Ceramics Vovember 24-January 4 

The show of the Ceramic Guild of Cincinnati, 
the Art 
area art exhibition, was juried by Karl Martz 


Museum's all-encompassing 


part of 


(of Indiana University) who was requested 
to use the highest standards in judging. Of 
a total of 145 entries, only 30 were permitted 
to be shown, Martz accepting only pieces that 
were excellent in design as well as technically 
flawless. This was the group's first year of 


exhibiting at the Art Museum and _ they 
wanted to be judged by something approach 
ing museum standards. Virtually all members 
have accepted the rather drastic outcome as 
a challenge rather than as a cause for dis 
couragement. 

Winners 
Marilyn 


pottery ; 


were as follows: Best in Show 


Conover, cloisonné enamel plaque; 
Blanche Jaffee, enamel; Helen Wor 
Trina Paulus; glass 


rall; ceramic sculpture 
mosaic Art Ellison 

ART ELLISON, Cincinnati 
Southwest Show Vovember 2-23 
During its 12 years of existence, the Craft 
Guild of San 


spicuous growth in stature. The Guild’s an 


Antonio has manifested a con 
nual exhibitions of Texas crafts have enjoyed 
from the beginning wide recognition for their 
consistent high standard, each year increasing 
in scope and quality. 1958 brought an innova 
tion. The craft show was regional, including 
Oklahoma, 


Louisiana. The 


works from four other states: 


Arkansas, New Mexico and 
exhibition was open to all media of crafts 
manship, resulting in a great range of highly 
The Guild 


to make these regional exhibitions a bi-annual 


imaginative regional work plans 


event. The show was handsomely displayed 


striking harmony of one craft to 


Use of color was outstanding among 


showing 
another 
all the crafts, but perhaps most apparent in 
weaving; the flossa and rya rugs added a new 


look to a 


The jury was composed of Stirling Dickin 


Texas show. 


son, director of Instituto Allende, San Miguel 
De Allende, Mexico: Taylor Robinson, A.1.D 
Dallas: and Lessi Culmer, advertising dire« 
tor, San Antonio 


Perhaps their thoughts about the show are 


_ 


eee 


~~ paint 
a 
photo 


with 


a 
PENCIL 
most 


Did you ever think that 
you could paint photos . 
with the greatest of ease. startling 
YOU CAN — with the new, 
imported MARSHALL'S 


advance 
PHOTO OIL COLOR 


PENCILS. in 
Yes you can, without pre- 
vious art training or spe- photo 
cial talent, turn out a oil 


beautiful hand colored 
photo. It’s as easy as i 
writing. Even fine detail coloring 
work is simple when you in 

use these unique pencils 

made for the particular a 

purpose of coloring photo- ' 
graphs and photo greeting 

graph decade! 
Each set contains 18 well 
assorted colored pencils 
plus all accessories and 
full instructions. 


Marshall's Photo Oil 
Colors also come in tubes. 
They are the standby of 
the professional colorist 
and are also easy to use 
by the amateur. Remark- 
ably beautiful results are 
obtained. There are com- 
plete sets for every purse 
from $1.65 to $14.95. 


roid prints — 
spray with Mar- 
shall’s Pre-Color 
Spray—then color 
as usual. 


At photo stores everywhere or write to: 


[ eitniin A ie tf 


| JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO., INC. | 
Dept. CH-1, 167 North Sth Street, Broskiye 11, WY. 
Please send me FREE Coloring Brochure. I 
(1 box of Photo-Oil Color Pencils at $4.98 | 
C] 1 Hobby Set of Photo Oil Colors at $5.95 | 
[J 1 60z. can of Pre-Color Spray ot $1.50 | 
[) “Photo-Oil Coloring for Fun or 
Profit” (a professional book)— 


| 
$3.95 | 
NAME | 
ADDRESS | 


L.. sesenanenanan ananenenasenanenanal 














SKUTT & SON Introduce 


THE QUALITY WHEEL 


You've Been Waiting for . . ! 


@ VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC 
e POWERFUL, VIBRATIONLESS 
e MOST RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE 


Two Years of field testing $1 92 


insure you delightful new 
freedom from mechanics. 
Permanently lubricated, 
mudproof, etc. 

Write for Fact Sheet, Free Trial Offer 


Bex 202C OLYMPIA, WASH 
Manufacturers of Skutt Electric Kilns) 











for the 


ceramist 


the artist-potter 


Unique glazes, originally developed for personal 
wee by on intemaltensl prize-winning ceramist 
Glazes never before released for sale 


sample collection $1.00 brochure on request 
THIXOGEL GLAZE PRODUCTS 


117 RAWLINSON RD. 
ROCHESTER 17, N. Y. 











SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
For Schools & Craftsmen at Moderate Prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 


665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Forty Yeors of Dependable Service 














Handweaver 


& Craftsman 


with 


© The quarterly something for every 
handweaver 

* Join the thousands 
every issuc 


e Write for brochure and prices of back Is 


read & re-read 


who 


sues 


lyr.$4 2yrs.$7.50 S3yrs.$10 5 yrs. $15 
Conadion postage 50c, Pan American & Foreign $! yr. extra 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 * ORegon 9-2748 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Dickinson's 


“To one 


best expressed by comments on 


the exhibition more commonly ac 


quainted with the traditional, beautiful, yet 


rarely experimental crafts of Mexico, the op 
portunity to help in jurying the first bi-annual 


regional exhibition of the Craft Guild is a 


refreshing and heartening experience. The 


frequent boldness of experiment in design and 
color, most notable in weaving and ceramics, 


has brought together an exhibition which is 


stimulating and a credit to its organizers. If 
one must criticize at all, it is only to point out 


that the occasional failure to provide this 


boldness of experiment, to cling to the con 


ventional and the commonplace resulted in 


the relatively few rejections which the jury 


felt obliged to make. I feel sure that all those 
who see this first regional will agree that the 
bringing together of five neighbor states in 
friendly competition has provided an exhibi 
crafts which is eminently 


tion of regional 


worthwhile.” 
were 164 items by 67 craftsmen ac 
show. A $675.00 in 


awards was given plus many honorable men 


There 
cepted for the total of 


tions because of the excellence of a great 


many pieces. 

Best In Show was awarded to Alice Kagawa 
Parrott for a handspun flossa rug. Other prize 
as follows. Mosaics: June Kroll; 
embroidery Loefler ; Gracie 
Schoolfield and Kay 
Dille; 
Martha Mood; 


Purchase prizes 


winners were 
Gisella weaving 
Maxham; enameling 
Lopez and 
Elizabeth 


awarded as 


Clee sculpture: George 


jewelry Harrison 
were follows 
Francesca B. Tyrnauer; 
Peter Hatgil, Richard M. Lincoln, Mil 
dred Cocke, Gladys Mae K 
Nancy Manes, Joseph Sherman; 
Francis Stephen; silver: J. W 
Frederick 


(,reen 


weaving ceramics 
Paul 
Jones Chinn, 
jewelry 

Stein; leather 


Enid and Collins; ceramic sculp 
ture: Mary 


KAY MAXHA™M, San Antonio 


In Brief 
Exhibition notices received included Marguerite 
Wildenhain’s November 


31 at La Galeria de Los 


pottery 23-December 


Artesanos, Las Vegas, 
N. M.; the pottery show of Gertrud and Otto 
Natzler during 
the Jewish Museum, New York City: 
Crafts Unlimited group November 1-16 at the 
Miami, Fla., 


Thorpe, Jack Lenor Larsen and Barbara White 


November and December at 


the new 
where Azalea 


Design Derby in 


won prizes; the show of paper sculpture and 
December at the Amer 
Arts in New York. 
Other items of interest include paintings 
Radakovich Decem 


ber 2-January 3 at Shop One, Rochester; Hen 


decorative papers in 


ican Institute of Graphic 
and drawings of Svetozar 


ry Shawah’s jewelry at the Rabun Studios in 
New York City; awards of the New York State- 
wide mural and sculpture competition spon 
sored by Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute to 
Norman Daly of Ithaca and Guiseppe Macri 


of Rechester 


19 59 


BOOKS 


DECOUPAGE, A LIMITLESS WORLD IN DEC- 
ORATION by Dorothy Harrower, published by 
Co.. New York. $10.00. 16 


plates and 72 black and 


M. Barrows and 


color white illus 
trations. 

In Europe and the Orient, people have been 
decorating with paper cut-outs for hundreds 
that interest in 


hold in 


this country. This book is the first complete 


of years. It is only recently 


paper as a craft material has taken 
history of the subject and discusses the ante 
cedents of decoupage, from its origin in the 
century to today. The author 
that 


long 


seventeenth 
points out folk artists were cutting out 


decorations before Marie Antoinette 
worked with scissors and paste pot. Over 3000 
years ago the people of Siberia were cutting 
out decorations in felt; paper decorations were 
a popular art in China 1500 years ago. This 
book gives a down-to-earth approach to mod 
ern methods and materials with step-by-step 
direction on how to make cut outs from prints, 
magazine advertisements, postcards and a 
how 
to use them to decorate furniture, trays, boxes, 
baskets, 


There are complete instructions on pre 


wealth of ordinary material as well as 


waste lampshades, screens, place 


mats 
paring surfaces both before and after cut-outs 
are applied, also for making specific objects 
such as shadow boxes, Easter eggs, pictures of 
sea shells and plant life, valentines, Christmas 


cards 


A BOOK OF POTTERY by Henry Varnum Poor 
published by Prentice-Hall, New York. $7.50 


Five color plates, over 50 black and white 


photographs. 
In a personal approach to his philosophy of 


pottery, methods of work and _ techniques, 


Henry Varnum Poor's transcends the “how 


to-do-it” text and becomes warmly autobio 


graphical. He communicates his presence, his 


fascination with pottery and his devotion to 


it as a painter and ceramist, with the same 


immediacy as if he were in the workshop with 
the student sharing triumphs as well as disap 
pointments. Illustrated with the best examples 


from pre-Columbian, ancient Oriental and 


Mediterranean pottery. Poor includes only his 
own work to represent modern achievements 


We wish he could have been more generous 
and representative of the contemporary scene 
His line drawings to illustrate techniques are 


This is 


and refere nce, but 


charming and lucidly demonstrative 


a book not only for study 


for enjoyable reading as well 


PATTERNS by Edwin Hendrickson, 
Hill and N.Y. $4.95 


80 plates, including 4 in full color 


MOSAIC 
published by Wang, 


The problem of printing usable and interest 
Hen 


drickson in a grid-screen mosaic pattern that 


ing designs has been solved by Edwin 
is easy to follow and simple to transfer to the 
working surface. This technique is completely 
described and details of each mosaic pattern 
listed. A fine book for the beginner 








“Precious stones for precious little 
Cf WE invite you to select 
quality stones from one of our 


colorful approval shipments 
They are specially selected ac- 
cording to your request, but 
do not obligate you to any 


purchose. You may receive 

different selections as often as 

you wish and hold them for a full 30 days 

All stones are cut in ovr own overseas shop 

with you in mind. Supplying schools and 

craftsmen is our business. For better buys in 
stones and unequaled service, write to 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











12 Rare Jungle 
BUTTERFLIES ‘1 


veute Exotic! Ready to Mount! 


Tropical splendor to make stun- , 
ning table and dresser tops, 
: ye trays o | a _Gorge- i 
im- 
i oetell aoe hy "ou already Y 
processed to lay fiat. 12 all different just $1 
ppd. SIX SETS, $5. 
CONRAD HOUSSE P.O. Box 514 
WESTWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





What’s Your Interest? 


Be ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
[frees] CATALOG — 102 Big Pages 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910 
Write for free catalog today. Dept. H. 


SAX BROS., Inc., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 





RARE ARROWHEADS 


20 AFRICAN PIGMY $2 ppd. 
12 AMERICAN INDIAN $2 ppd. 


BOTH SETS ‘3, 


CONRAD HOUSSE oO. 
WESTWOOD, NEW jensev 








Box 514 








ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS 


British Imports 

Evenweave linens for Cross Stiteh 

Twills, Crewel wool, Pure Embroidery silk and floss, 

Tapestry Kits, Tramé Tapestry Pieces, instruction books 

(Counted Threed embroidery, Cross Stiteh, Jacobean 

Embroidery. Crochet, Tatting Quilting, Needlework. 
Smocking. Assissi, ete.), Linenthreads, Transfers 
Write for information and samples to 


JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Drawn Fabrics, 





Send 25¢ for handling charges 





pr C. W. SOMERS & CO. = 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Catalogue on request 
387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 








SHUTTLE CRAFT 


The practical, monthly magazine on weaving 
Semple Copy 75¢ 

MISS MARY E. BLACK MISS JOYCE CHOWN 

Shuttle Craft Guild, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 











BULLETINS 


PRIMITIVE Museum (15 W. 
exhibition (through Feb. 8) 


54th St. N. Y. ¢ 
of gold jewelry 
bronze, clay and 


and African sculpture in 


ivory is must-not-miss for craftsmen visiting 


New York. 


U.S. FAIR in Moscow will open July 4 (some 
later than a Soviet fair in New York's 
300,000-square-foot 
Park where, 


what 
Coliseum) on a area in 
Sokolniki under Department of 
Commerce sponsorship, a hall designed by 
Welton Beckett will afford 90,000 square feet 
of exhibition space. Designing the Fair itself: 


Nelson & Co. The 


Congressional 


George whole bit now 


depends on approval and a 


$2-3 million appropriation. 


Mass., a 
is a third-of-a-million-dol 


NEW CRAFT CENTER in Worcester, 
Road, 


lar operation all under one roof entirely de- 


25 Sagamore 


voted to the teaching of “practically every 


craft” in coordination with an active program 
of community service, according to its direc 


tor, Robert W. 


Gray 


LUNNING PRIZE winners for 1958, splitting 
the $5,000 prize as usual (for eventual study 
Danish 


. whose 


and travel outside their native lands) : 
Poul Kjaerholm, 30 
a sensation at the 


furniture designer, 
steel furniture created such 
last Triennale and in New York this past fall; 
and southern Sweden's famed ceramist Signe 


March/April 1958 


“toasted” 


Persson (CRAFT HORIZONS, 


page 22) 


has made her the most imitated potter in her 


whose warm 


native land. 


selected “Artist of the 
the Pittsburgh 


JAMES FRAPPE was 
Year” for 1959 by 


Crafts Center. His field is jewelry and enamel- 


Arts and 


ing, his work on exhibit at the Center through 


January 


GLASS SYMPOSIUM open to the public featur 


ing Paul Perrot, assistant director of the 


Corning Museum of Glass, glass designers 
Morris Heaton and Peter Ostuni, 
by the 
be held at the 


Avenue and 80th Street, 


Is sponsored 


Unitarian church auditorium, 
New York 


Lexington 


City, January 16 at 8 p.m 


CONFERENCE of the American Society of In 
dustrial Designers was recently held at Bed 
ford Pa. Among the 
publisher Whitney, 


manufacturer Fred Hauser 


Springs, speakers were 


Charles social psye holo 


gist Irving Taylor, 


man and San Francisco Museum of Art asso 


ciate director George Culler, who had this to 


say: “If the 
something people do, then it is a skill and will 


experience of a design object is 


individual through exercise, 
looking at 


distinguishing between different quali 


develop in the 


through the activity of different 


things, 


ties, evaluating the values in multiple solu 


tions to similar problems. Simply to know 


discriminating judg 


find 


good from bad is not 


ment; the mature public will creative 


satisfaction in distinguishing among various 
kinds of good, will be interested in the unique 
ness of a specific design . the responsibility 
of the 


interaction with his fellow 


designer then is to participate in an 


man.” 





kitchenware | 


Artist-Craftsmen of New York. It will | 


The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to meet the demands 
of discriminating weavers, guilds, 
schools and shops with its collec- 
tion of the most unusual in yarns. 


Send only 25¢ for initial samples. All 
other samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





WOOD—STONE 
Carving Tools — Rifflers — Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 


Alexander’s Sculptural Supply 
117 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 








4 e 
A Complete Line of Moterials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 

ovr busi to mix all clay 
for slip casting, 
throwing and sculpture. From cone 7010 to cone 
28. (Art wore — stone wore.) Write for ovr special 


ded 





We hove 
bodies: to include varied colors, 


clay sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 


Jack D. Wolfe Co., inc., 62 Horatio St., W. ¥. 14, WA 4-1176 














HAYSTACK DESIGN CENTER 
AND WORKSHOP 


LIBERTY, MAINE 
| Weaving + Ceramics * Wood * 
BROCHURE AVAILABLE 


Graphics 











Bookbinding, Cabinet Mak- 
ing, Ceramics, Design, 
Enameling, Jewelry, Lapi- 
dary, Leatherwork, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Silk Screen, 
Silversmithing, Weaving, 
Arts & Crofts for Group 
leaders 

Visit Croft Students Gal- 
lery & Library 

Cotal CH 

Men, Women, Day, Evening | 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 Bth Av 
ot Sist N.Y 
Circle 6-3700 


























spring term 


TH Feb. 1 - May 29 
BROOKLYN 


MUSEUM 
BRE seceeres rex. sor 


SCHOOL 


Eostern Parkway, Brooklyn 38,N.Y 
NEvins 68-4486 

PAINTING * DRAWING 

CERAMICS * SCULPTURE « LIFE 


DRAWING * ENAMELLING 
GRAPHICS + FILM EXPLORATION 


Special beginners classes 


REGISTRATION BEGINS JAN. 19 
DAY & EVENING CLASSES 


WRITE OR CALL FOR FREE CATALOG H 





CLASSES IN 
POTTERY JEWELRY MAKING 


CERAMIC, WOOD AND STONE 
SCULPTURE 


GLASS EXPERIMENTATION 
SPRING TERM—FEBRUARY-MAY 


write or phone for catalog “C 


People’s Art Center, Museum of Modern Art 
2) W. 53 St, New York City 19 ci 5-891! 














ALLIED ARTS 


LA CONNER, WASHINGTON 





BX476 
POSITANO 


ITA LY ; S ART WORKSHOP 


On The Mediterraneon — Near Amolfi and Capri 
Year round courses. Painting, mosaics, sculpture 
Art History. Distinguished stoff, individual in 
struction $55-3$75 weekly including residence 
with meals in modern pensions or superior 
hotels. Write: POSITANO ART WORKSHOP, 238 
EAST 23 STREET, N.Y. 10 Tel. MU 4-4969. Assis 


tance in obtaining Trans - Ocean reservations 











CLEVELAND 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


cateleogue 


titel 
cLever 





2th Annual Session University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Main Summer Course 

1959 July Sth—August 15th 
including: Painting—Musie—Piano—Choral—Singing 
Drama—Shert Story — Playwriting — Photography 
Ballet— W eaving—Ceramics—Strings and Oral French 
‘ Pa ng Courses: June / s Aug. 17 


Director Ban School of 
Banff. Alberta ererororers 


‘ aoe 
‘4 For particulars write 


reccoooore Fine Arts 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


NEW 40-INCH LOOM offers weavers a number 


of improvements steel tubular and 
hard 
heddle 


ley . 


“juare 


wood construction makes it stronger; 


frames are hung on ball bearing pul 


beater runs on rubber and nylon rollers 


and bearings: uniform warp tension feature, 


permitting take-up from weaving position 


turns on bronze bearings and has self-energiz 
ing let-off brake: heddle 


steel cable 


cables 


For 


and treadle 
instead of cord 
the Model 2 four 
Frentzel Prod 


Milwaukee 12 


are flexible 
information about 
loom ($225 list) 


125 West Melvina St.. 


further 
heddle 


ucts Co 


write 


MOLDING LATEX is a one-part molding com 


pound that requires no messy batter mixing 


and produces molds that are accurate to the 
detail. Called 


Latex, the material is a milk-white liquid rub 


most minute Javatex Molding 


ber that is self-vulcanizing, needing no catalyt 


ic agents or accelerators to make it dry or 


cure. Application is simply by brush, spray 


or hand dipping, depending upon the nature 


of the object and the type of mold being 


For 
information 


1713 West 


made location of your dealer or more 


Java Latex and Chemical Corp 


Rd.. New York, N.Y 


I irm™ms 


abrasive has been in 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 


corporated into some intriguing new wood 


working tools produced by copper bonding to 
steel tiny crushed tungsten carbide particles 
This 


under long hard use and cuts a lot faster than 


substance retains its razor-sharp edges 


available on a 
$1.59 rasps: 
that 


ordinary abrasives. It is now 


$1.49 hand sander 


saw-sander 


upper right) 
disk 
and sands any material simultaneously except 

The disks cost $7.95, 
verv long lasting. For 
nearest 


1440 


and as a center) saws 


metal are said to be 
information of 


Fun 
Rd 


further 
write 


River 


dealer 
Fast 


the name of your 
Products, In 


Aurora, Ill 


tional 
South 
ARC WELDING MANUAL ix a revised third 
HM big 8's" x Il 


and pictures 


edition of pages illustrating 


with 92 drawings the funda 


mentals of are welding in simple non-techni 


We postpaid in | be 


Are 


cal language. Cost 
Lincoln 


Ohio 


from James 


Cleveland 17, 


elsewhere}, 


We Iding 


(75¢ 
Foundation, 
SAFETY GUARD is the name of a new X-acto 
knife designed to protect the fingers of crafts 
1G 2-G, the knife 


has a sliding sleeve that twists and locks into 


men. In two models, an 


position to cover the blade entirely or expose 


for a specific job 


de pth-of-blade 
Constructed of 


as little of it as is needed 
The 


gauge in 


sleeve also serves as a 


precision cutting 


heavy aluminum, it also features the patented 


X-acto chuck; 
the base of the 


for replacing a black 


a twist of the knurled collar at 


knife is all that’s necessary 
Blades come in a variety 
ind sizes to meet a host of cutting 
The 6% knife for 
blade. A free pamphlet 
describing the two models of the new tool are 


X-acto, 48-41 Van 
N.Y 


of shapes 


requirements long sells 


$1.50 complete with 
ivailable from Dam St 


Long Island City | 


1959 


| 


Materials 

new 176 page catalog 
book has ev 
worker and 


Tools 


THIS BiG 
and how-to-do it 
ing for the woo 
yist all at lowest 
ylete source of supply fo 
ported and domest 
eers, turning blocks and square 
vandings, mouldings 
upholstery supplies wood finishing materiais 
cols. Thousands of items to from 
Exclusive wood identifi 
1 and reproduced 
how - to- «let 


projects and plans 
FREE ¢ WOOD FINISHING MANUAL with your copy 
” our Catalog for Craftemer Send only 53e toda 

t order) « FREE with your 


efunded nd wi m fe 
baby catalog our special 25c wood finishing book 


m is 
copy of our big 


e tod 
ALBERT CONSTANTINE AND SON, INC. 
2072-H Eastehester Road New York 61, New York 


NEW 


the MOST complete 
catalog of ceramic sup- 
plies ever published! 
Profusely illustrated § in- 
cludes hundreds of items 
for better pottery making 
Features the newest clays, 
over 300 glazes, 37 elec- 
tric kilns, potter's wheels, 
moulds, tools, brushes, 
numerous accessories. In- 
cludes of over 100 
examples of fine pottery- 
wore as ideas 
Every ceramist should have a copy of this invaluable 
Handbook-Cataleg. Regular price 50¢. For a limited 
time only—send 25¢ to cover postage and handli 
ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 15 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN 














DIP GLAZE WITH NEW 
PLASTIC SPIDERS 
Finger tip control 


LEAVES ONLY PIN 
POINT MARKS 


Box of 4 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Taylor Ceramic Specialties 
Box 99 — Mt. Carmel, Conn. 





SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


Let us help you with your ceramic 
needs. We hav eat omplete line of school 
supplies and equipment: slips, clays, 
kilns 


sprayers, pens, and books. Large illus- 


colors, wheels. tools. brushes. 


trate’ catalogue free to scheols and 


ceramic teachers. 25¢ to others. 


7 ELM STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 





UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


Takes minimum floor ace. Easy to assemble 
Werping in one operction. To weave rugs 2° x 
3'6" to 9 x 12’. A new booklet, HANDKNOTTED 
RUG WEAVING, 27 illustrations, detailed instruc- 
tions, now ready. Price $2.00, credited to purchase 
of loom. If not available from your dealer, write 
Paternayan Gros, iInc., 312 East 95th Street, 
New York 28, New York 











New Illustrated TWO-PART CATALOG 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 


METALCRAFT 


CATALOG ! 


pieces 
a ¢ 
820 SO. TRIPP AVE 


FREE! 





Moke aluminum, copper, foi 


LARSON CO. 


DEPT. 830! CHICAGO 24, ILL 





CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


FREE CATALOG! Quality Art, Craft supplies 
moterials, books, hobby kits. Many Bargains 
Artcraft, Baldwin, Maryland 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can moke fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. =1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1'4 ft. choin, clasps, eorring attachments—oll 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. !nstructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Som 
Kromer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11 





BOOKS 


BOOKS on 

Rya, flossa & rag rugs Finnish lace & linen 
Inkle, card & Belt Weaves. Swedish 
All these are 


weaves 
Scotch & Argentine weoves 
described in our free catalog listing over 180 
weaving publications. FREE. Craft & Hobby 
Book Service, Dept. CH., Coast Rt. Monterey 


Calif 


ASILOMAR: This beautifully designed book on 
the First Annuol Conference of American 
Craftsmen in June 1957 is still available. The 
Conference was the first nation-wide meeting 
of American craftsmen and included leaders in 
the fields of handcraft, art education, museums 
end industrial design. The result, brought to 
you in this book, is the most definitive expres- 
sion to date of the place of creative handcraft 
mn our society. Price: $3.50. To ACC mem 
bers: $2.75. Write: American Craftsmen’s Coun 
cil, 29 West 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUY WHOLESALE! 100,000 Nationally Adver 
tised Products. Appliances, Cameras, Sporting 
Goods Watches, 
Tools, Clothing, etc. Discounts to 80%. Buy-Rite 
Box 258, Hawthorne 159, New Jersey 


Housewares Typewriters 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald 


Peoria, Illinois 





CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln mode 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild 


712 Center St., Freeland, Pa 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs with 
groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y 





ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co 
Highland Park, Illinois 





FOR SALE 


4 APRONS and 8 POTHOLDERS—assorted colors 

ONLY $1. Guaranteed to be worth $4 or your 
money back. Wm. Rice, 87 Washington Ave 
Kingston 14, N. Y 


Business Opportunity—CRAFT SHOP and ART 
GALLERY operating in the black, located in 
Coconut Grove, Floride. Owner willing to con 
tinue supplying hand made items. Price, includ 
ing stock and fixtures, $5,750 cash. Write to 
Mrs. Hawkes, c/o Mildred Callahan, Realtor 
3484 Main Highway, Coconut Grove, Florida 





HAND WEAVERS 


Natural white, brown and black RAW WOOL 
for weavers spinning own wool at $1.00 pound 
postpaid. White and colored MOHAIR at $1.25 
pound postpaid. Minimum two pounds. Los 
Artesanos de Lana, Las Vegas, New Mexico 


SPECIAL on heddles and reeds for craftsmen 
making their own looms. Estate of Nellie 
Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota Ave., Detroit 
4, Mich 


Displays Hung or Photographed. Antique chairs 
Recaned. Interior Fabrics custom Designed 
or handwoven. Pent Yorn, Greens and Reds 
$3. Per Lb. Unusual 35mm Color slides on 
weaving. Comments appreciated. John Lahee 
7219 Kenny Lane, Dallas 30, Tex 





INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


ABALONE SHELL—Polished exotic freeforms 
10 for $1, 25 for $2—Postpaid. Creative Mer 
chandisers, 1821 Fourth St., San Rafael, Calif 


WHOLESALE Quality Jewelry Findings: Fro 
ternal, Religious Emblems. Charms. Chains 
Catalog 10¢, refundable. HC-1-9, CARADAY 
Box 22, West Hempstead, New York 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES Cont. 


Exciting Consignment — Selection of semi-pre- 
cious stones for teachers, at bargain prices. 
Buy only what you like. One-price, streamlined 
method eliminates all fuss, bother and book- 
keeping. 150 assorted, genuine, colorful, ex- 
cellent, handcut, cabochons, table-cuts, cushions, 
etc. (Worth $2. to $5.) for only $1. each 
Smaller stones too, at $1. pr. You'll be amazed 
and delighted. We ask only that you guarantee 
$10. in purchases and return consignment in 
2 weeks. Non-teachers write for consignments 
too, but include $25. (refundable) deposit. 
Hurry, send for your selection now. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th St.. New York 11, N. Y 





MAGAZINES 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. 1 year, 
$3.00; 2 yeors, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separote craft classifications 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE! Unusual New Plan. Shows ‘How To Retire 
Without Money.” Retire Now! Lead Leisurely 
Life. BELMONT, Wyckoff 179, New Jersey 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY—Over 150 Plans, $1 
Catlin, 68 North Ellsworth, San Mateo 13 
California 





LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER, Imported and Domestic for Book 
binding, gloving, tooling. 40-Page Catalog of 
Supplies ond Accessories 25¢. Leather Art, Box 
1255, Dept. G7, Huntington Park, Calif 





PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, col 
ors. Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New 
manuol shows fine things you can make and 
sell. Send 25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. A-115 
Woodstock, Illinois 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


New York DESIGN and TEXTILE FIRM needs 
clerical and sales assistance. Write: Box 275 
CRAFT HORIZONS, 29 West 53rd St., New York 
19, N.Y 


OPENINGS FOR CRAFTSMEN instructing weav 
ing, photography, woodworking, industrial arts 
Creative New Englond summer youth project 
Box 1149, Pittsfield, Mass 











This beau Htifully marked maple 
ylatter is 24” x 1534” and features 
on unusual, useful trough. A 
perfect gift, it is ideal for Sunday 
dinner, a complete cold supper 
or a hex ~<a snack. Limited Edition 
3! 995. On | orders, add $] 50 


postage ar 1d insurance 


‘AMERICA 
House 


Catalog on request. 











Free Sample, 
Free Instructions 
for — 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 

Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 

PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 


When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 





Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


Ts PRISMACALOR 


Name 


I cisiciiaiatiiaat City 


Mew Craft Tools! 


x-acto 
SAFETY-GUARD 


KNIVES’ 


*Pat. Pending 


7 Guard Adjusts 
j to any Position 





Sliding metal guard for absolute 
safety in carrying, handling and 
storage. Accommodate the reg- 
ular surgically-sharp, instant- 

ly interchangeable X-acto 
blades. Won't roll off in- 
clined drawing board 


1 — Chuck principle 
—half turn and 
guard is free to move 
outside of knife. 





No. 1G (Illustrated) $1.20 
No. 2G (Not Shown) $1.50 
Heavy Duty Model 





2— Pull hex knob 
until blade is cover- 
ed, half turn locks 


OPEN CLOSED guard 





FREE! BUYING GUIDE for 
X-acto Artists’ Knives, Tools, 
Art and Craft Sets 








3 — Let blade pro- 
trude to desired 
length and lock 
guard. Can't slip. 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-71 Von Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y 





Ist STEP TO BETTER 
ENAMELING 























te | 





For Teachers, Students, Hobbyists, Professionals 
Everyone appreciates the better results, the improved workmanship, the 
beautiful pieces you get with T C T Enamels. For 65 years, we have 
emphasized quality, valve and service to enamelers now offer 
over 150 shades of enamel colors in lump and powder plus, opalescent 
crackle, glaze paint, separation enamel, threads liquid gold 


New for GLASS DECORATORS for 
be offer a full line of Ice Colors for firing on glass. Write for complete 
information 








We also supply: Kilns, Findings Write for = 
Metal Shapes, Chains NEW FREE. Simscel 
Trivets, Frames, Wire Dept. CH 


Thomas(.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Road + Highland Park, Iii, 











